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Sunshine 
mellows 
Heat Purifies 


LUCKIES are always 
kind to your throat 



















The advice of your 
physician is: Keep 
out of doors, in the 
open air, breathe 
deeply; take plenty of 
exercisein themellow 
sunshine, and have 
@ periodic check-up 
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Everyone knows that sunshine 
mellows — that’s why the “TOASTING” proc- 
ess includes the use of the Ultra Violet Rays. 
LUCKY STRIKE— made of the finest tobaccos 
—the Cream of the Crop—THEN=—“'IT’S 
TOASTED” — an extra, secret heating process. 
Harsh irritants present in all raw tobaccos 
are expelled by “TOASTING.” These irritants 
are sold to others. They are not present in 
your LUCKY STRIKE. No wonder LUCKIES are 
always kind to your throat. 


& 
‘It’s toasted” “Sag: 


tra, every Tues- 














Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against = day, Thursday 
sg <3 cough and Saturday 

© 1981, The American evening over 
N.B.C. networks 


Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 











Lowest brice 


in the world for the greatest 
advance in motoring 


Tree wheeling. 


895 


4-DOOR,5 PASSENGER SEDAN 
Other models $845 to 2995 











Prices at the factory 





STUDEBAKER 
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EVENTY-NINE years of Stude- 
baker progress reach a bril- 
liant climax . . . the most impor- 
tant motor car improvement of 
modern times at $845 to $995. 

Think of it! The same Free 
Wheeling with positive gear con- 
trol adopted by Pierce-Arrow and 
Lincoln is yours in this brilliant 
new Studebaker. 

And with it come all these bene- 
fits ... 15% to 20% savings in 
gasoline and oil .. . reductions in 
chassis wear and repairs . . . free- 
dom from clutch slavery ...anda 
driving thrill you’ve never known. 

Get in on the savings and the 






safety and the driving simplicity 
of this new low priced Stude- 
baker. Shift back and forth be- 
tween second and high at any 
speed without touching the 
clutch. 

Highway commissioners and 
safety directors throughout the 
country have driven Free Wheel- 
ing Studebakers and pronounced 
Free Wheeling with positive gear 
control a new measure of per- 
sonal and public safety. 

Phone your Studebaker dealer 
to take you Free Wheeling in this 
brilliant new seventy horsepower 
Studebaker. 


Builder of 
Champions 














C forGod and country, we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: To uphold and de the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a one percent Pmericanism ; 
to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of indwidual obligation to the com- 
munity, state and nation; to combat the —— the classes and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth ;to safeguard transmit to rity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy ; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutua helpfulness — Preamble to the Constitution of The American Legion. 
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EW MEXICO: The 47th State, admitted to the Union Jan. 6, States (1920 U. S. Census), 44th in population, 4th in area, 45th in 

1912. The Indians first occupied the region. The Spanish settled density. Capital, Santa Fé (1930 U.S. Census), 11,176. Three largest 
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and over), 1900, 14.0; 1910, 14.2; 1920, 18.0. Area, 122,634 sq. miles. of Name: Christened in honor of Old Mexico. Nickname: Sunshine, 
Density of population (1930 U. S. Census), 3.5 persq. mile, Rank among Spanish. 
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Pick Your 
Own Job! 


il Help You To Get It 


O special experience required to get one of these at- 
tractive Government positions. All you need is to 
pass an examination—and it is easy if you prepare for it. 
And that’s my business. For eight years I was a Secretary 
Examiner. Since then, during the past twenty years, I have 
helped thousands into well-paid Government positions, and 
[ can help you get there too. I know how #o train you to 
get highest rating in Civil Service Examinations, which will 
qualify you for first positions open. You get the job you're 
after within a year of passing examinations—or it costs you 
nothing. GOVERNMENT GIVES EX-SERVICE MEN 
PREFERENCE! 


Good Pay - Short Hours - Steady Work 


Get rid of the bugaboos of hard times, strikes, lay- 
offs, job-hunting that you must always worry about 
in ordinary jobs. Don’t stick in the low-pay jobs that 
start you off in a rut and keep you there. Work for Uncle 
Sam in a fine position you can’t lose for any religious, polit- 
ical or personal reasons. Here’s a wonderful position you 
can easily get that pays you from $1850 to $3300 a year; 








where there are no strikes or lockouts, where you get vacations 
with pay, retirement pensions, 8-hour day, automatic yearly salary 
— unlimited opportunities for quick advancement and many other 


advantages you can’t get anywhere else! 


F REE emily -HlowTo : ; fc 1 


If you are a citizen, eighteen to 
fifty, youcan get the Civil Service 
Position you want. Write today 
for my new free book that tells 
all about the Civil Service—the 
jobs open, what you must do to 
get the job, the pay, the vacation, 






RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 
$1850 to $2700 a year 


Opportunity for travel. 15 days’ vacation and 10 
days’ sick leave with full pay. Paid all the time. 














POST OFFICE CLERK 
$1700 to $2100 a year 
Special Clerks at $2200 to $2300 


15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ sick leave every 
year with full pay. Eligible to promotion to 
higher paid positions. 









CITY MAIL CARRIER 
$1700 to $2100_a year 


15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ sick leave every 
year with full pay. Good chance for rapid pro- 
motion to bigger pay. 








R. F. D. MAIL CARRIER 
$1800 to $2300 a year 


15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ sick leave every 
year with full pay. A fine position for men in 
rural districts. 








INTERNAL REVENUE and 
CUSTOMS HOUSE 
POSITIONS 
$1100, $1680 to $3000 a year 
and up 








Extra Pay for Overtime 









POSTMASTER 
$1200 to $2500 a year 


This is a position of great importance. In 
small towns a position that can be made very 
profitable. 








DEPARTMENTAL CLERK 
$1440 to $1620 a year and up te 
$3000 a year 


20 days’ vacation and 30 days’ sick leave with 
full pay. Work in Washington, or near home. 


































IMPORTANT 
Get ready NOW for the next 
Railway Postal Clerks’ exami- 
nation! Average 4 A pay 
with allowances is $27 














and all the big advantages of Gov- 
ernment Positions. Find out just 
how I ean help you land a steady 
good-paying position in the Civil 
Service in Washington, travel- 
ling, or near your home. Mail the 
coupon or a postal today. 






Oa. R. PATTERSON, Civil Service Expert 
J PATTERSON SCHOOL 

635 Wisner Building, 

Rochester, New York 


me 
rapid advancement. This doesn’t cost me a penny 


can secure a position with the U. S. Government paying 


rs yale = 


Please send me your big free book and tell me how I 


$1,850 to $3,300 a year, with excellent chance for 





I Name--_-_- 
A. R. Patterson, Civil Service Expert i Address 
PATTERSON SCHOOL ; State 
635 Wisner Building Rochester, N. Y. a - Se 
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Auxiliary 
Members 


oe ; 
Write & vour copy 
of 1 1s vittelea 
a 


A brand new 1931 Auxiliary Em- 
blem Catalog is yours for the asking! 

This interesting new booklet, beau- 
tifully illustrated in colors, is devoted 
exclusively to official American Legion 
Auxiliary regalia and supplies. It in- 
cludes, of course, the essential supplies: 
flags, banners, medals, etc., and in 
addition, an extensive line of brand 
new merchandise: compacts, bracelets, 
pendants and other items designed for 
your personal use, at surprisingly re- 
duced prices. Your copy of this brand 
new catalog is ready to mail. It’s yours 


for the asking. Write for it today! 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
* 


Emblem Division, The American Legion 
777 North Meridian, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please mail promptly a mf of the 1931 American Legion Auxiliary 


catalog. It is to he distinct vy unde rstood this in no way obligates me. 


Dee reneeniemmnnese = a ssinetannsiiatnnsincichadanataty 
OO ——————— . . - 0 
I am a memoer of Unit No.———_— ——L——- — ——— 
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OPES END 


By R.G.KIRK 


The 
Law Goes 
Half-way Round 
the World 
to Get Its 
Man- 
and Loses | 
Him 


ILY KOSKINEN knew 

rope—no steel erector bet- 

ter. But that didn’t help 

Wily much when it came 
his time to get hanged by the neck. All 
bridgemen know rope. Line, they say; 
never rope. But by any name, Wily 
Koskinen knew it. For Wily was not 
only a steel erector; he was a sailorman. 
And Wily was not only a sailorman; he 
wasa Finn. And what a Finn sailorman 
doesn’t know about rope is literally no- 
body’s business. 

If ever a man got sent up the rope 
without cause, it was Wily Koskinen. 
All Wily did was to swipe Hop Denver 
alongside the head with a reinforced 
concrete fist, and knock him, dead as a 
herring, off of a bridge. All fair and 
honest, although at his trial poor Wily 
couldn’t convince the jury of this. A 
gang of Hop Denver’s buddies perjured 
their lousy souls to hell, and the verdict 
was guilty. First degree murder. And 
all Wily did was to whang Hop Denver 
across the skull with his knuckle bones 
in a fight, and crack his neck, the snow- 
peddling rat. How do I know it? Wily 
Koskinen said so. Any one who knows 
Wily would take his word against a 
whole court-room full of snakes like the 
mob that witnessed against him. But 
the jury didn’t know Wily. And the jury was made up of hun- 
dred-percenters. They didn’t like Finns. And Wily was sure 
one tough looking bird, with his blond stiff hair, and his pale 
cold eye, and his face as flat as a Manchu’s. He strengthened the 
jury’s belief that the Finns were a heathen tribe that dwelt in 
Siberia somewhere, and who went to and fro in the earth break- 
ing necks as a sort of pagan rite. 

And so fate had it that Wily Koskinen, rigger, first class, who 
practically lived by the rope, was to hang by a rope by the neck. 
And the fact that Wily knew all about rope didn’t make this 
any the easier for Wily. 

There’s a lot more sensible stuff to know about rope than 
tying a wide selection of never-used, fancy knots. How to coil 
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On the suicide squad 


Lllustrations by 
Lowell L_Balcom 


it, for instance. There’s a right and a 
wrong way to do as simple a thing as 
that. You coil it clockwise. Coil it 
counter-clockwise, and there’s kinks all 
| over the place. 

Ask Wily Koskinen how to coil rope, 
and he’d say, “Coil line? You coil line 
wit’ ta sun”—“with the sun’’—which 
is O. K. for Finns, who live in the north. 
But I’ve often wondered how Wily 
would coil a line below the equator. The 
sun swings up moving left as you look 
at it rising there. And Finns are con- 
servatives, what I mean. If “wit’ ta 
sun” is O. K. for coiling up rope in 
Finland, it ought to be O. K. any place 
in the -world—and the kinks be damned. 
Stubborn? Say, listen. To say that a 
Finn is as stubborn as a mule wouldn’t 
give you the least idea. But if you 
should say that a mule was stubborn as 
a Finn, you’d be telling about some 
mule. Of course I really doubt if a 
Finn sailorman would coila rope wrongly, 
rules or no rules, except under most un- 
usual, overwhelming conditions, as when 
Wily Koskinen did it; for a Finn, give 
the heathen his due, is most generally 
pretty near always bull-headed in a 
right cause. 

But Wily Koskinen did coil a rope 
wrongly, once in his life. Not counter- 
clockwise, not against the sun; but he 
finished the operation wrongly. There 
are two things to remember especially, 
coiling a line. First, clockwise. Next, 
and of vital importance aloft, in bridg- 
ing, drop the end of the line down in 
side the coil when you’re done. Never 
leave it hanging outside of the coil. And 
Wily Koskinen forgot this once, in a 
moment of terrible stress. That made 
two crimes against him. For the first 
one, cold-caulking Hop Denver, they 
should have pinned a medal on him 
But they sentenced Wily for that to 
hang by the neck until he was dead, 
dead, dead. And for the second, im- 
properly coiling a rope, the rope actu- 
ally got him. For that bridging crime, 
which was strangely hooked up with the 
civil one, he actually swung—he actu- 
ally got hanged by the neck until he—but that’s at the end of 
this record. 

I remember the day very well when Hop Denver got his. It 
was on the Tide River job, a stupendous cantilever that Father 
Joe Priest was raising. I was field engineer for Father Joseph, 
the coldest nosed, warmest hearted, hardest boiled erector chief 
it has ever been my elegant luck to get bawled out by for not 
checking deflections on time. 

A fine job of work Wily did when he cold-caulked Hop; for we 
found out later that Hop got his nick-name not from a little halt 
in his gait, but because he was peddling snow. Any worm low 
enough to bootleg that stuff is an ornament to a good funeral. 
A fine job of work Wily did, although he never intended to make 
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it as thorough and finished a chore as it turned out 
to be. It was coming to Hop, too. Hop Denver did 
worse to hundreds of men than merely to kill them. 

Now Hop was a first class bridgeman. He had to 
be. He worked for Father Joe Priest. And Father 
Joseph could get up more steel in a shorter time, with 
fewer men—all of whom had to be very doggone 
first class—than any erector chief in the game. 
Sooner or later, of course, Father Joe would have 
found out that Hop was bringing his filthy dope 
racket onto the bridge, and Father Joe would proba- 
bly have booted the pants of Hop and his p-i buddies 
right off of steel into the river. But until that dis- 
covery Hop would have stayed on with Father Joe as 
long as he did good bridging—if he hadn’t called 
Wily Koskinen a Swede. 


HE day before Hop got his, a fitting-up wrench 

came whanging down from way up aloft right in- 
to the midst of Hop’s gang, where they were bunched 
together, riveting a bottom chord splice, near the 
foot of a vertical strut. It luckily hit no one. If it 
had, there would have been brains, or some substi- 
stute, splashed all over the place. Nobody got 
hurt; but just the same, when quitting time came, 
Hop’s gang didn’t go down at once to the ground, 
but stood waiting about at the foot of that strut. 
And presently Wily Koskinen came clambering 
down it to the floor of the bridge. 

Erecting gangs have a pretty hot third degree 
that they hand out to men who let tools get away. 
And rightly. A dropped tool means a dead man, 
often enough, on a steel erection job. 

Hop said to Wily, “Look here, you unprintable 
so on and so forth! This wrench came down from 
up there where you been workin’. So get this, Flat Face. Bridgin’s 
no job for a so on and so forth who can’t hang on to his tools. 
Where you belong is back in the old country, shovelin’ dung on a 
farm. We don’t like you guineas anyhow, comin’ in here and 
grabbin’ off jobs that good Americans ought to have. So listen, 
Dead Pan, when you get to the ground, you just ask for your 
time. And don’t come back up on this bridge tomorrow. You 
do, and you'll get this wrench that you dropped bent over your 
skull. Is them orders, gang?” 

Hop’s riveting gang assured Koskinen that them was orders. 

Now Finns, though a bull-headed people, are not swift to 
wrath. They are reasonably long-suffering. Instead of wasting 
good time and strength in strife, they win out, often, by passive 
resistance; meantime sawing wood, and making their regular 
trips to the savings bank. But there is one little thing which 
will change their resistance from passive to active—one little 
thing that will make a Finn throw off his characteristic stolidity 
like a burning shirt. We refer to the ceremony of laying on 
hands. Offer him bodily harm, and up he will flare. Deep 
under a more or less humble exterior, Finns are proud, and do 
not care to be kicked in the pants, or to have fitting-up wrenches 
bent over their skulls. And, what’s more, they do not have to 
stand for it. Your Finn is a pretty fair shakes of a bodily harmer 
himself, when he finally goes into action. As developed tragically 
in this particular case. 

It came out later, at Wily’s trial, that Wily’s young cousin, 
Arny Koskinen, not long on this side, and but that day come 
on our job, was the one who had dropped the wrench. He had 
been sent aloft to work as a buddy to Wily that day, on the 
bolting-up gang. And at whistle time he had stayed up aloft, 
as a course of wisdom, while the more experienced and better- 
known Wily went down first, to reconnoiter—to see if any 
trouble had brewed because of the fallen wrench, and to take 
the brunt of it if it had. 

Wily took plenty brunt, all right. But he never mentioned 
his cousin. He took it all in silence, until Hop Denver came to 
the place in his oration where he promised to wrap the fallen 
fitting-up wrench around somebody’s alabaster brow. The 
Wily orated back. 

Wily said, “Dot’s all right, Hop. You t’ink I’m best get fire 
off yob for let fall dot ranch, you come down alonk to office wit’ 
me. We see bik boss. I’m tell boss all bout dot ranch. Bik 
boss say I’m fire, I’m fire. But he don’ say dot, I’m come back 
on yob tomorrow. You don’ can fire me, Hop. You and you 
gank, all four, don’ can fire me off dis ridge. And one some- 
body dis gank put hand on me, I kill him. Sure t’ing. Come on 
down alonk, see boss.” 
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But of course Hop didn’t go along down to the office with 
Wily, to see Father Joe. Instead, he made further loud-mouthed 
threats. He’d handle this business himself. And of course, 
next day, Wily, the bull-headed Finn, instead of asking his 
pusher to give him another job, away from Hop’s gang till the 
war cloud blew over, came right back to where he had worked 
the previous day. Nobody tried to adjust the fitting-up wrench 
to the contours of Wily’s bull head; but inevitably there was 
more eloquence. And Hop Denver called Wily a Swede. A so 
on and so forth etcetera and then some Square Head. 

Now the so on and so forth part of the speech is unprintable 
stuff, but it goes with bridgemen. They like it. Steel erectors’ 
terms of endearment start in where other folks’ terms of blas- 
phemous opprobrium stop. It was only the Square Head part 
to which Wily took exception. 

It’s true, Finns are oftentimes blonds. But this shouldn't 
make you confuse them with Swedes. Finn hair is unruly, 
stickupish, like hemp; and their eyes, when pale, often glint 
with fleckings of gold. Finns have rather flat faces, and wide- 
apart cheek bones. A Finn is no Teuton by race. His nose 
is too flat. A Finn is no Scandinavian. A Finn isa Finn. And 
he’s damn proud of it. You might as well call him a Turk as a 
Swede. Maybe, ethnologically, you’d be more nearly correct 
at that. And you’d probably run less chance of a cat fight. For 
it isn’t the Turk who holds the finest farm land in Finland—a 
country where most of the soil gives battle to man which none 
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y His mighty fist landed 
full swing, and Hop's 
body whirled down, end 


over end 


but a race with Finnish persistence could win. Don’t mistake 
me; the Finns and the Swedes get along very well together in 
Finland. But then a Swede would never think of calling a Finn 
a Swede. But Hop Denver did, and one word led to a bookfull, 
and when the smoke cleared away, Hop Denver was dead. 

Koskinen told at the trial that it started in as a knock-down, 
drag-out fight, one against four, which very suddenly stopped 
in a deathly quiet. His cousin Arny had started to go aloft, 
and when he got back to the bridge floor, the thing was over, 
and men were standing aghast. And if Koskinen said so, that’s 
how it was. But Hop Denver’s buddies swore otherwise, claim- 
ing that Wily was laying for Hop with a snatch-block. They 
swore that Wily had always hated Hop Denver. They swore 
that that fitting-up wrench of Wily’s wasn’t the first of his 
tools that had fallen close to Hop Denver. And they swore 
that when Hop said that he’d run Wily off of the bridge for 
dropping stuff from aloft, Wily said that he’d kill him. Four 
to one? They swore that Hop Denver went up on the bridge 
a little ahead of them. They saw the thing done, but they 
couldn’t get there in time to stop it. 

Four to one? Why, Wily Koskinen was unmarked after the 
fight. Any time the four of them couldn’t leave a few trade 
marks on a single opponent. Why even Hop Denver alone, 
with a chance, would have left signs of battle on Wily, aplenty. 
Hop was good. He had fought around, a bit, at the clubs. They 
produced his record. The jury considered it. Some jury. Any 
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one with half a grain of sense could see at a glance 
that the only way you could make a mark on a 
weather-baked map like Wily’s would be with a 
cold cutter and an eight pound maul. 

But the cards were stacked against Wily. There 
was the cruel business of Hop Denver’s fall. He 
was dead in the air, so it didn’t matter a rip. But 
the jury couldn’t seem to get the pitiful picture 
out of its mind of Hop’s body whirling down, end 
over end, to hit with a white geyser splash in the 
black winter river, a hundred and thirty-five feet 
below. A smart attorney put that picture into their 
minds, and there it stayed, to the end of the trial. 
Could a man’s fist do that? 

Here they brought in the snatch-block. Exhibit 
A. Smart enough at that; for a snatch-block looks 
to a jury a lot more like a tool of premeditated as- 
sault than a fist; although as far as I am concerned, 
I’d as soon be clanked over the skull with the one 
as the other, with Wily Koskinen on the delivering 
end. But it helped stack the cards against Wily. 
They brought it in, and they put it down on the 
table; and the jury looked at it. And Wily’s in- 
sistence that he had used only his fist, made his case 
that much worse. Hop Denver’s riveting gang, 
and three or four others, who later were found to 
be sharing in Hop’s coke racket, swore they had 
seen Wily level on Hop with Exhibit A; which 
made more sense to the jury. They weren’t used 
to thinking in terms of fists like Wily Koskinen’s. 

But you ought to see Wily’s fists. I’ve never 
seen hands like Koskinen’s. Lethal tools if ever 
I looked at a pair. He got them swinging a sweep. 
From his thirteenth year to his twenty-fifth, first 
learning under his dad, then licensed pilot himself, 
he had brought the tar-boats down from the forests along the 
Russian border, through the hair-raising rapids of the Oufias in 
northern Finland. A dozen years of hanging on to the mighty 
oars with a grip that meant life or death, as he fought the wild 
water, had given him hands of steel. Years to follow, before 
the mast, and other years in the gentle calling of bridging, had 
not left him much time for the handling of silks or the knitting 
of doilies; so that his huge paws hadn’t softened so you could 
notice it much. 

He had little skill in handling them in a fight. He had used 
them to work for a living. But it happened, nevertheless, that 
when one of them landed, full swing, on the side of Hop Denver’s 
head, Hop’s light got jarred out. And good riddance, I say—the 
snow peddling louse. Anybody who peddles a merchandise that 
appeals alone to the wobble-kneed side of his brother men is as 
much a pimp as one who procures for some drab. 

But they railroaded Wily Koskinen. They swore, Hop’s 
outfit, seven or eight of the rats, that Wily deliberately killed. 
With malice aforethought and a steel-bound snatch-block. 
And Wily had no other but Arny, who was his countryman 
and his cousin, and who could scarcely make himself understood 
to the twelve good hundred-percenters and true, with his broken 
English. Although they understood well enough when he had 
to admit that Wily, upflaring at threats of bodily harm, had 
threatened to kill. 

So it was up the rope you go for Wily Koskinen; as filthy a 
mess of perjury back of the verdict as ever I hope to hear. And 
off to the big house went Wily. 


HEN, soon after that the Tide River span got finished; and 
next thing you know they were sending Father Joe clear across 

to the other side of the world, to throw that magnificent lace- 
work of steel across the Hsipaw gorge in Burma. And I, praised 
be, got shipped the long road to Mandalay with him, as 
his field engineer. Old Johnny Bull wanted that terrible 
chasm spanned in a year. Father Joe was the man to span it. 
Father Joseph; nobody else but. Susquehanna Steel Company 
knew it. And Father Joe knew it; and knew he held the cards. 
So before he left, or would leave, you may knock me cock-eyed 
with a handful of tripe if he didn’t persuade the company to 
promise the best criminal lawyer in the U. S. A. the sweet sum 
of twenty-five grand if he would keep Wily from climbing the 


rope. 
Why did Father Joe do this for Wily? Father Joe knows a 
man when he sees one, that’s why. And he told the Company 
that they could take the twenty-five grand out of his salary, a 
thousand a year, until it was all paid back; if they were st rimp- 
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souled enough to do it. Father Joe assured them that they were 
as good as paid. They had plenty of time to get their dough 
back, he explained. He said he had heard a persistent rumor 
that the first hundred years of bridging were the hardest; and 
it was his intention to stick around for some of the easy picking 
after that century term of raw-hiding was over. 

It’s a pity that Susquehanna Steel didn’t get back of Wily 
with their twenty-five grand before they did; but until Father 
Joe got them where he could bear down on them, on account of 
that one year contract on the Hsipaw viaduct, that ice gizzarded 
outfit—heart, hell! they didn’t have any heart!—would not have 
put up twenty-five grand to keep Santa Claus from getting 
strung up, pack and all. But the criminal lawyer never did get 
the twenty-five grand. They got back of Wily too late. The 
lawyer got his retainer, that’s all. For Wily got hanged. He 
got hanged by the neck until—but that, as we said before, is 
the end of this record. Which now approaches. 

We got to Burma; and out to Hsipaw, and started to get up 
steel. Then one day, down at Rangoon, where Father Joe sent 
me to meet and hurry up country a hold full of steel, who comes 
off of the ship as soon as it docked but a solid hundred and 
ninety pound chunk of tan whiskered sailorman, and hits me 
up for a job. 

“T’m Yens Olafsen,” said this man, looking me straight in the 
eye. “I’m first class rigger. I like yob on Hsipaw. I get him?” 

He got him. 

Olafsen told me, riding out steel up through Burma’s hills, 
to the gorge, that there had been a terrible boiler explosion, 
followed by fire from broken gas mains, in the big house back 
in the States just before he shipped for India. 
Prisoners had been released to escape the flames; 
but so systematically had they been guarded 
that only one of them managed to make a get- 
away; a man in the shadow of the noose, who, pre- 
ferring bullets to rope, took a thousand to one 
shot, and made the river; went into it carrying 
lead, out-dived the boats and the search 
lights, shed his clothes, every stitch, 
swam the best part of thirty miles, 
climbed anchor chains at the end of 
his swim, and stowed away. 

I would have known who that was 
without any tan-whiskered A. B. to tell 
me the story. Finns are the greatest 
endurance performers in the world. They 
have to be or they wouldn’t grow up in 
Finland. The night had been dark, 
the month had been May and the 
water refreshing and cool, he had only 
carried one bullet; so what was there 
to stop Wily Koskinen from swimming 
a mere couple of dozen miles? 

The ship on which Koskinen had 
stowed was by sheer luck bound for 
India, loaded with structural steel. Kos- 
kinen was right at home. He crawled in 
between a couple big girders, found a 
comfortable cross-brace for a pillow, and 
went to sleep. Two days out, he changed 
that bed fora forecastle bunk. The fo’c’s’], 
knowing a sailor when they saw one, 
asked no wrong questions. He was a 
stranger, and like good Christian men, they took 
him in; naked, and they clothed him; hungry, and 
they gave him to eat; thirsty and they gave him 
a jolt; wounded, and they dug out the bullet, 
slapped a filthy cud of tobacco, made up of three 
large chews from as many mouths, on the wound, 
and called him a well man. Which he was. He 
reported on deck next watch, and although the 
mate didn’t seem to remember this tan-whisk- 
ered sailor, the ship was short handed, and when 
the mate saw this man coil up a line, he asked no 
questions at all. 

Olafsen and I reached Hsipaw without incident. 
And I took him in to Father Joe, and introduced 
him. You should have seen the perfectly dead 
eye that Father Joe turned on him. 

Father Joe said, ‘‘All you Square Head sailors 
seem to think that because you know line, and can 
go up, that you’re natural bridgemen. We want 
steel erectors, not sailors. Ever raise any steel?” 
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Wily Koskinen, rig- 
ger, first class 


“No sir,” Olafsen said. “I’m first class rigger; but I’m never 
work on steel yob. No, sir.” 

“That’s fine,” said Father Joe. “I’m glad you did. We're 
short a man in the raising gang, Church. Knorr fell into the 
gorge when you were away. He’s number four. So put this 
Swede in his place, on the suicide squad, out at the end of steel 
tomorrow.” 

And Father Joe turned to his blue-prints with no more sign 
of warmth in his pale grey eye than you’d find on a dagger 
blade. Fate and Finnish obstinacy had combined to bring about 
certain satisfactory results. : 

But they traced him anyhow, be damned if they didn’t. Even 

the heroic measure of taking a Swedish name didn’t throw off 
the law. Old Lady Justice, so named, demanded a rope’s end 
for Wily Koskinen. And to give him that rope’s end she traced 
him half way round the world. Clear to India. Clear to the 
Northern Shan States of Upper Burma, mind you—after a man 
who had done the world a lot of good, by cuffing a dope peddling 
rat on the side of the head, and knocking him dead as a salted 
mackerel, off of a bridge. They should have tossed a garland of 
daisies around Wily Koskinen’s neck for that, instead of a 
rope. 
Mr. Southing—Mr. Ramsgate Southing, none other than the 
Extra Assistant Deputy Commissioner of the District—did us 
the honor to handle this thing. A special engine brought him 
and a couple native police to the camp—all dressed in spotless 
linen and a pith helmet and a monocle; not the native police, 
or the engine—Mr. Southing. 

Mr. Southing said to Father Joe, ‘““You’ve a certain Finlander 
working on your job, I understand.” 

Father Joe said, ““My dear sir, you are full of crum- 
pets and what not. There’s not a Finn name on my 
pay sheets!” 

“Crumpets, what!” exclaimed Ramsgate, old turnip 
“Tam Mr. Southing, sir. Mr. Ramsgate Southing, Extra 
Assistant Deputy Commissioner of this District.” 

“Oh!” Father Joe said. “I beg your 
pardon. Here I was, thinking all the 
time that yov were somebody else 
and stuffed full of crumpets. You see, 
you had failed to introduce yourself or 
to state your business. I, sir, am Mr. 
Priest—Mr. Joseph U. S. A. Priest, 
erection chief for the Susquehanna Steel 
Company, engaged in erecting a viaduct 
in your District. I’m pleased to meet 
you, I’m sure. But there isn’t a Finnish 
name on the books.” 

“Quite so,” said Mr. Southing. ‘His 
name, on your pay sheets, is Swedish. 
Olafsen; but that is wrong. The man 
is deceiving you. The name, properly, 
is Koskinen. The police of your country 
want him for murder. And there is 
our extradition treaty, you know 
Will you have this man brought to 
me?” 

“T will not,”’ said Father Joe Priest 
“But I will give you a drink. Come 
into my elegantly appointed field office, 
where you can take off your monocle, sit 
on a transit box, spit in the sawdust 
box and be comfortable. And we’ll talk this 
thing over, and take a look at your papers.” 

Father Joe has an eye that can twinkle back 
of the ice, and say, “Give me half a chance 
and I’ll talk your language.” Mr. Southing 
hooked arms with Father Joe, and they went 
into Father Joe’s office, and they had a drink 
I was down in the gorge at the time, giving 
levels to a gang that was shimming up base 
plates on foundations there; and I missed it 
all. But Father Joe told me afterward that 
no amount of eloquence or of perfectly first 
class Scotch could move the Extra Assistant 
Deputy Commissioner the width of the well 
known red hair of our business. 

“It’s orders, dear fellow,” said Mr. South- 
ing. ‘Too bad. Much too bad, old chap, if 
this thing is as you say. But the man had a 
trial, and the man was convicted of murder, 
and the man was sentenced to hang. So 
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there’s nothing to do but to hang him, what! 
In England, we do that, you know. And we 
have few murders. Perhaps in America 
there might be fewer also if you good peo- 
ple—. But here. If you will not bring this 
man to me, I shall go to him!” 

“Let’s see you,” said Father Joe; for he 
didn’t think that he could. 

It took nerve to go out to the end of steel 
on the Hsipaw viaduct. The Hsipaw viaduct 
was, at this stage, out to about the middle of 
the terrible gorge which it was to span. Over 
three hundred feet above foundations the 
end of steel rose here. Beyond was the void; 
ind across it, a thousand feet, sheer cliffs of 
limestone, red streaked, yellow streaked, 
toward which we were building, towered and 
challenged. And far down below the highest 
steel trestle’s foundations, five hundred 
deeper, the Chungzwi plunged into the black 
and terrible portal of that marvelous tunnel 
which the river had bored through the living 
rock on which the viaduct stands. 

It took good nerve to walk out to the end 
of steel. It took good nerve for a bridgeman 
to do it. It wasn’t the height alone. It was 
the awesome beauty of it all that left you 
breathless, shaken. The sheer cliff’s chal- 
lenge across the gorge, the mountains of 
Shan mounting up and away on every side, 
the overpowering green of the jungle—the 
feeling that little men could never conquer 
it all. It took nerve all right. And Mr. 
Ramsgate Southing, who never had been 
three stories up in his life without walls 
around him, and solid floors under his feet, 
stuck his monocle into his eye, and went out 
to the end of steel; while Father Joe followed 
after him, wondering. 

Out at the very end of steel, at the dizziest 
point above the floor of the gorge, Mr. South- 
ing came on the man he was after. He hada 
description of Wily Koskinen, and I know of 
no man who could be so unmistakably de- 
scribed. 

“You are Vilho Koskinen, are you not?” 
inquired the Extra Assistant Deputy Com- 
missioner. 

Wily Koskinen was coiling a line. He was 
coiling it up on a little platform of boards 
laid across steel out at the very jumping off 
place. Wily was highball man that day 
signal man, who relayed the hand signs from 
the men deep down in the gorge to the hoist 
operators on the traveler. Not every man 
could be highball man at Hsipaw. Bridge- 
men who had never felt in their lives a qualm 
at great height, told me that there was some- 
thing about the Hsipaw, with its river diving 
into the fearful tunnel a thousand feet below, 
that put yellow streaks up their backs. But 
Wily Koskinen could lean out over that ter- 
rible gash, braced against the wind that blew 
ip through it, and look down for signals, and 
pass them along to the traveler crew with no 
more concern than if he were looking down 
into a bucket of beer. 

It was whistle time, and Wily was coiling 
1 line when the law spoke his name. And 
when the law, with a noose in its hand, said 
in proper Finnish, “Vilho Koskinen” 
when the law said that, unexpectedly, way 
out there in the Shan hills of Burma, half 
way across the world from where he had 
cracked the neck of Hop Denver, Vilho Kos- 
kinen made what was perhaps the first rig- 
ger’s error of his career. He dropped the end 
of the line he had just finished coiling—and 
dropped it outside of the coil, and not safely 
down inside of it. ‘ 

I do not blame him. Neither did Father 
Joe, who afterwards told me that in that 
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The wild line picked up Wily as though 
he were some little girl's rag doll and 
whipped him in an arc into the awful gorge 

















tense moment, he did not 
notice the blunder him- 
self. Neither did Mr. 
Ramsgate Southing 
blame him. Mr. Rams- 
gate Southing didn’t 
know what it was all 
about. He didn’t know 
anything more about coil- 
ing a line than the justly 
famous fillyloo bird of 
legend and song. But 
Mr. Ramsgate Southing 
was due, in the next few 
moments, to find out 
something about it. 

For there suddenly 
came to his ears a ven- 
omous hiss. And sud- 
denly, like a serpent more 
deadly than any cobra 
in Burma, that line reared 
up out of its coil, and 
started to strike. 

Just as in whaling days 
the lines leaped squirm- 
ing out of the tubs in the 
whale-boat’s bow when 
the quarry felt the har- 
poon, so Koskinen’s line 
leaped. But the whaling 
lines were coiled in tubs, 
confined. Their leapings 
were upward. Yet log 
books show more than 
once how these lines 
sometimes flung out side- 
wise, and snaring a man, 
snatched him overboard 
to death a_ thousand 
fathoms below with the 
sounding whale. 

So the end of a bridge- 
man’s line must always 
be dropped down inside 
of the coil when the coil- 
ing’s done. A loose end, 
left unworkmanly out- 
side the coil, may get 
kicked overboard, hun- 
dreds of feet aloft. Then, 
from its own weight, that 
dangling rope end may 
start to drag. If ever it 
starts, there’s only one 
finish. The more rope 
pulls over, the faster it 
falls, with gravity taking 
the place of the sounding 
whale. The faster it falls, 
the faster the coil will 
unwind, until in a mo- 
ment the vicious loops 
will be leaping and search- 
ing about, and the air 
will be full of death on 
every side. 

There was no escape. 
Behind those three men 
was the void. Before 
them leaped Wily Koski- 
nen’s line, unconfined by 
whaling tubs, free like a 
terrible lariat to fling its 
searching coils to every 
side before it whisked 
them, hissing, over the 
little platform, over steel, 
and into the chasm be 
low. With the menace of 
that other ghastly rope 
(Continued on page 36) 
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In Ocean Flying, As in Everything Else, 


Its the HIMAN 
FLEMENI 


By Clarence D Chamberlin 


T IS not quite four years since the 

monoplane Columbia carried us from 

Garden City, Long Island, to Eisleben, 

Germany, non-stop. Last fall the old Co- 
lumbia again spanned the North Atlantic, 
carrying Captain J. Errol Boyd and Lieutenant 
Harry P. Connor from Newfoundland to the Scilly 
Isles, off the southern coast of England. Probably 
because this is the only airplane to have twice ac- 
complished the passage of the Atlantic, a friend recently 
asked me whether there had been any real progress in 
aviation toward regular transoceanic travel since the 
pioneering flights of 1927. 

My answer was yes, decidedly and emphatically yes. I 
told my questioner that if he could supply me with $50,000 
to build the plane and equip it with instruments now available, 

I would fly from New York to France, non-stop, carrying a pay- 

load of from five hundred to one thousand pounds, and that I 
would arrive at my destination in less than twenty-four hours 
from the time I took off. Furthermore, I assured him that I would 
disregard the weather in starting. I would leave on an agreed 
day, at an agreed hour, he to select the date at random in ad- 
vance, and with radio direction-finding equipment I would 
guarantee to land at my destination regardless of weather con- 
ditions there. 

Lest my offer be considered the too optimistic declaration of an 
air enthusiast, I hasten to set forth the facts on which it is based. 
First, let me say that there has been but little progress in air- 
plane design since 1927. So far as air-foil section is concerned, 
I would use a type of wing that was available before 1927. The 
advances all lie elsewhere. The Wright Whirlwind motor which 
powered the Columbia on our German flight was the best power 
plant at that time. It was very reliable, but it weighed some 540 
pounds, and developed two hundred horse-power, an average 
weight of slightly more than two and one half pounds per horse- 
power. Today, however, anyone can buy a Type D supercharged 
Pratt Whitney Wasp motor weighing only seven hundred pounds 
and delivering 650 horse-power, an average of little more than one 
pound per horse-power, or a Wright Cyclone of still more power. 
Moreover, the new motor is much more dependable than the old, 
and for the most part may be considered absolutely reliable. As 
I write, a motor of nearly two thousand horse-power weighing 
twelve hundred pounds is being perfected. 

Another great development of the last four years has been the 
advance in stream-lining—what we call “cleaning up’’ the ship. 
For instance, the motor cowling designed by the National Ad- 

. visory Committee for Aeronautics, the “pants” for the landing 
wheels, the retractable landing gear, the refinements, in short, 
of many kinds to reduce resistance to the wind have increased 
flying speed of airplanes from twenty to fifty percent with no 
appreciable increase in weight. 

The third achievement, particularly as it affects transoceanic 
flying, is the development of radio direction control and other 
instruments to make possible flying and landing when blinded 
by weather. 

For a long flight, the cruising speed of the Columbia was 
ninety-five miles an hour, although with the help at times of a 
tail wind we averaged over one hundred miles an hour. Today, 
with the major advances outlined above, it would be possible to 
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span the North Atlantic at an average speed 
of at least one hundred and fifty miles an hour 

—perhaps even two hundred. To reduce the 

flying time from New York to Europe between 
one-third and one-half, to have at the same time 
increased confidence in the reliability of your power 
plant and to be able to land at your destination re- 
gardless of how thick the weather may be, surel\ 
that is progress. Should the next four years see 
similar advances, regular transoceanic travel by air 
cannot be far away. 
For the purposes of this article, I am considering only 
flights over the North Atlantic route and only those made 
in heavier-than-air machines, for in a strong head wind a 
good steamer is just as fast as a dirigible. Last year saw two 
heavier-than-air crossings beset by constant head winds suc- 
cessfully accomplished in the difficult westward passage from 
Europe, and both planes arrived at their destinations in excellent 
condition. 

The pioneers of the westward flight profited, as did we who 
blazed the eastward trail, by the mistakes of predecessors. 
Flights that failed often taught as much as those which suc- 
ceeded. Approximately fifty persons who crossed the Atlantic 
in either direction are still alive today. Some twenty-five have 
perished in the attempt. Curiously enough, the percentage of 
those who gave their lives to advance transoceanic flying parallels 
the increase in speed for the time represented. 

It certainly is aggravating to hear the word “luck” so often 
used in connection with successful transoceanic flights. Ad- 
mittedly, the element of chance enters into any large flying proj- 
ect, but it enters to the same degree in motoring. For that 
matter, it was luck whether or not our antediluvian ancestor was 
surprised by a crouching beast when he left the security of his 
cave to hunt pot roast for Sunday dinner. 

The well-known human element is, to my mind, the deciding 
factor in the success or failure of any major flying enterprise. 
First, are you a promoter? The ability to finance your under- 
taking is of primary importance—you should be able to buy or 
build the best equipment on the market. It was quite obvious 
that the failure of several flights was due to insufficient financing. 
Frankly, had I personally been able to raise sufficient capital, our 
flight could have been made as early as 1921. So few of us who 
fly possess the Midas touch. The ability to finance is, then, a 
first consideration in measuring the ability of the aspiring ocean 
flyer. 

Conceding that ample capital is available, the competence of 
the pilot then receives its true test. What plane, what motor, 
what instruments and accessories will he select? The flyer who 
takes the salesman’s word for such things is foredoomed to fail- 
ure. He, personally, must know. He must possess that technical 
knowledge that will permit him to pass judgment by experience, 
and by practical tests. When selection has been made on that 
basis, then the work begins. Not only must each detail receive 
a final check, but also he must know the function of every part of 
his plane amd engine. Any possible source of failure should thus 
be anticipated. 

About two hundred miles out on our trans-Atlantic flight, we 
encountered what might, without forethought, have easily spelled 
disaster. The vibration of the motor (Continued on page 40) 
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IVE me $50,000 to build a plane 

and properly equip it and I will 

fly it from New York to France, 
non-stop, carrying a pay load of from 
five hundred to a thousand pounds, and 
will arrive at my destination in less than 
twenty-four hours. I will disregard the 
weather in starting and will leave on 
an agreed day, at an agreed hour, with 
the date selected at random in advance.” 


Clarence Chamberlin as a student aviator 
in the Army Balloon Service in the war, 
before he turned to airplanes. With him 
is his sister, Ethyl, now Mrs. Max Moffat 








— ADVICE ~~ 


CAN YOU JAKE IT 
or LET IT ALONE? 


Decorations by Harry Townsend 


OW do you stand on 
advice? Some people 
go around asking for 
other people’s opinions 
and then act contrary to those 
opinions. And some people take 
stock tips from furnace tenders and 
manicurists. Most of us can look 
back on two or a dozen times when, 
on someone’s sayso, we have done 
the thing we ought not to have done 
or failed to do the thing we ought to 
have done. So the Monthly asked 
four business men of wide reputation 
how much importance they place in 
advice. There’s good advice for 
everybody in their answers. 


By B. F. Affleck, President 
Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
T IS pretty hard to say just when 
I take advice and when I don’t. 
Sometimes, I daresay, I refuse advice 
which would be extremely valuable 
if 1 accepted and acted upon it. 
And I know—in fact, I can prove!— 
that I have accepted and acted on a 
good deal of advice which has brought 
me gold bricks of many descriptions. 
So much, alas, depends on how I am 
feeling that day, and on whether I 
like the way that the giver of advice 
parts his hair. In other words, a good 
salesman can sometimes give me 
poor advice and make me like it, 
where a poor salesman fails to con- 
vince me of the merits of the far better 
advice that he is urging. Which is, of 
course, a confession of my own 
weakness. 

Most of the time, however, I try to 
follow a definite technique in listening 
to advice and making up my mind 
whether or not toact onit. This tech- 
nique happens to fit my own habits of 
mind and emotion. Perhaps it would 
be all wrong for many other people. 





Young Man- 


And it followed quite naturally that 
pretty soon I was sales manager for 
the cement division of the company, 
went with this division when it be- 
came a separate corporation, and 
eventually was given more and more 
responsibility in it. 

My natural inclination, you see, is 
to accept advice which savors of 
novelty and turn down advice of 
ultra-conservative type. Many of 
the moves that have turned out 
best for me have followed advice 
that I received enthusiastically. So 
now, when someone comes to me 
with advice, I make an effort—if 
effort is needed—to keep myself 
receptive to it. I try to be just as en- 
thusiastic in my first reception as if 
it were an idea of which I was the 
proud parent. 

But as soon as I have thought up 
all these that I can, I ask myself, 
“Why not?” There are always some 
reasons against any advice. I bring 
up every objection I can think of. |] 
try to prove that the idea is against 
all the laws of nature or of economics. 
If I can’t, I am likely to say, “Let’s 
try it out.” 

Maybe the tryout proves it won’t 
work. But enough of these pieces of 
advice do work out so that the ad- 
vantage is, in my experience, all on 
the side of taking advice—if not 
whole, then at least enough of it to 
give it a trial if it sounds reasonable. 
If a man does not immediately dive 
off the end of the pier, but first tries 
the water with his toe, he is not so 
likely to get a cold shock. And he 
will get a refreshing swim. 

By Alfred Kauffman, President 
Link-Belt Company 


ORE time seems to be wasted 
needlessly listening to advice 
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Now it happens that I like novel- 
ties, instead of viewing them with 
suspicion the moment they heave into sight. So when someone 
comes to me with a piece of advice about, let us say, a new idea or 
a new product for our company to make, or anything of this 
genera] sort, my natural tendency is at first to get just as enthusi 
astic as he is. In fact, I suppose that this natural tendency of 
mine is responsible for shaping my whole business life. For when 
the Illinois Steel Company, for which I was salesman at the St 
Louis branch thirty-five years ago, sent out a notice that they 
were making a little cement and would be glad to have their 
salesmen take orders, I pitched in and began selling some. Folks 
told me this was a wild-eyed venture, they advised me to keep on 
selling steel and not to split my efforts to include this new cement 
But cement in those days was a novelty, so I bore down on it. 
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from people unequipped to give it 
than in most forms of human activit) 
Not that advice is to be decried; woe to the man who considers him- 
self so wise that he needs none. Weall get about the average man’s 
allotment of advice offered in good faith and listened to in the 
same way. And I go out of my way frequently to ask advice from 
someone who has experience or specialized knowledge or common 
sense that deserves my respect because it surpasses my own. 

But take this example. An executive at an out-of-town plant 
has been in charge of one line of products, among his many re- 
sponsibilities. Of late he has been advising that we drop the line. 
Certainly it is not profitable right now. But it happens that my 
experience in our business tells me that this particular line of 
goods can be expanded in sales and can contribute a good profit 
to the firm. Someone could take over that line for six months or 
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a year and make it a star performer. 
So this advice is not being taken. 
We are not going to drop this line. 

On the other hand, there recently 
arose a problem of management 
inside the company. It was tre- 
mendously serious in its possible 
effects on our executives, and I 
talked it over with most of them in 
advance. They were almost unani- 
mously against the idea—which was 
rather to be expected. Their own 
experience did not go back quite so 
far as mine, and some of the facts 
in our company history have not 
had the chance to impress them- 
selves on these younger associates 
as strongly as on those of us who 
have lived through them. 

When all of them had been heard 
I was still almost sure that they 
were judging on inadequate infor- 
mation. But it would not have 
been good judgment to go against 
them single-handed under the cir- 
cumstances. The chairman of our 
company, Charles Piez, started as a 
draftsman many years ago and has 
had only the one employer except 
for government work during the 
war. His advice agreed with my 
judgment, and because of his longer 
experience he was even more vehe- 
ment on the subject. So his advice 
prevailed and today all of our execu- 
tives say they are glad that it did. 
There are, in any important set of 
circumstances, advisers on opposite 
sides of the question. So the advisee 
is bound to reject one side. 

When contract bridge began to 
take the place of auction, four of us 
went to a teacher for lessons. We 
got along fine for a while, but pres- 
ently we had to give it up. So much 
advice was coming from the teacher 
that it was confusing, and the 
teacher, despite repeated requests, 
apparently could not come to the 
request that the advice be confined 
to the major points of the game. 
There was only one thing left to do 

give up the class and learn the rest 
of the game by the more leisurely 
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At one time I was advised by a 
medical friend, in whom I had con- 
fidence, that it would be good for 
me to have an outdoor hobby. He 
thought I might well take up golf 
or some similar form of outdoor 
recreation, but these did not appeal 
tome. However, I soon found my- 
self thinking about acquiring a 
country place. This led to such a 
place. On it I have a herd of Tog- 
genburg goats, which give me great 
pleasure and satisfaction. At the 
same time, this hobby has en- 
couraged me to get out of doors a 
great deal and thus has been of real 
benefit to me. 

My whole business life has been 
tremendously influenced by advice 
of friends at one turning point nine- 
teen yearsago. In 1912 I was hap- 
pily situated with the Falk Com- 
pany of Milwaukee. Then Allis- 
Chalmers Company went into re- 
ceivership; I was not connected 
with the company, and I was offered 
the position of receiver. My own 
inclination was to decline with 
thanks. I was not looking for a 
change and had every reason to sup- 
pose I should stay with our own 
business for life. 

But here is where advice took a 
hand. My friends urged me to be- 
come receiver of Allis-Chalmers. I 
appreciated that their advice came 
from sincere, disinterested motives. 
Moreover, these men were able to 
take a broad and intelligent view of 
the situation. So, against my own 
inclination, I took their advice 
When my receivership was con- 
cluded I was elected president of the 
company and have remained in this 
position. The experience turned 
out to be very pleasant and satis- 
factory in many ways. 

Unfortunately, I have not always 
taken advice of the same sound sort 
During the early years of my con 
nection with Allis-Chalmers, one of 
our directors was also a prominent 
director of a rather young business 
known as General Motors Corpora- 
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and more expensive method of get- 
ting it from friends in actual play. 

But that teacher typifies one of the basic faults of the whole 
system of advice under which we all move. For if the advice had 
been a little less profusely extended, we should still be getting the 
benefit of the otherwise excellent instruction—and the teacher 
would still be getting our weekly tuition fees. As it is, we all lose. 


By Otto H. Falk, President 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


'T°HE answers to two questions which I ask myself guide me in 
taking advice or rejecting it. First, is the person honest in 
giving advice? Second, does he know what he is talking about? 
It is always necessary to be sure that the person offering advice 
is doing so from an unselfish and disinterested standpoint. Even 
if he is not, his advice may still be worth taking. It depends on 
whether he is moved primarily by selfish motives rather than by 
the purpose of giving me sound advice. 

Obviously, it is important that the adviser be qualitied to give 
this advice. His unselfishness is valueless unless he is in position 
to understand the whole situation sufficiently to make his recom- 
mendation worth while and more than a mere opinion. 
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tion. General Motors stock was 
then selling around thirty-one dol 
lars a share, and he advised me to buy a lot of it at the market 
price. He admitted that he did not know what the stock’s future 
would be, but he had an intelligent comprehension of the com 
pany’s existing situation and prospects. 

I acted on his advice—with one important exception. I placed 
an order for a very large block of the stock, offering several dollars 
below the price at which it was then selling. The stock never went 
as low as my bid, with the result that I did not purchase any 
Had I accepted his advice, and bought that block of stock at the 
market price, my profits by now would have amounted to several 
millions of dollars. 


By Edward A. Filene, President 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Company 
ES—if the giver of the advice is an expert on the subject in 
question and if his experience and general success in life make 
me have confidence in his straight thinking 

No—if there is nothing about the giver of advice that makes 

me have confidence in his ability to give good advice 
Probably, on the whole, there is more (Continued on page 61) 
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EXIT the SLUM 


Like the Old Gray Mare, New York's 
East Side Aint What She Used to Be 


By William F Deegan 


Tenement House Commissioner, 


City of New York 


T HAD been getting under my skin every time I saw a_ along. He said he would be glad to as he had not been in th 
movie or read a book in which the lower East Side of East Side since the war. 


New York was used as a handy symbol for the slum and all We were driving up Cherry Street, busy talking, when my) 
that is unhealthy and bad in American city life. A legend friend broke off with a question: 
has more lives than a cat, and particularly a legend based on some “Didn’t you say you were going to the East Side?” 
sixty or seventy years of notorious fact, such as the legend of the “Certainly. Isn’t Cherry Street East Side enough for you?”’ 
East Side. But I did not realize this until lately, and, as I say, “This Cherry Street?” 
resented seeing the Bowery represented as a string of underworld “It is. You didn’t take it for Park Avenue?” 
dance halls and dives, which it hasn’t been for thirty years, and My friend took another look around. ‘No,’ he replied. “And 


the East Side in general as a babel of tongues and teeming tene- _I didn’t take it for Cherry Street. Where are the people? Where 
ments, which it hasn’t been for ten or twelve years. It wastime, are the push-carts and the kids?”’ 


I thought, that Hollywood and the rest of the country knew this. Obviously they were gone. And it was not Cherry Street 
I now appreciate that I was projecting my disapproval at too alone that had come within the scope of this transformation 
long range. A week ago a friend and fellow-Legionnaire, living The intersecting thoroughfares—Rutgers, Jefferson, Clinton, 


right here in New York, was driving about with me when I had Scammel and all the others—were the same. My friend had 
to make an official call on the East Side. I asked him to come _ carried these streets in memory as swarming so thickly with 
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Teeming with 
traffic and hu- 
manity to the 
ultimate square 
foot, Orchard 
Street, a typical 
East Side ar- 
tery, looked in 
the year before 
the World War 
began much as 
it had looked 
for half a cen- 


tury previous 
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Some of the push- 
carts remain, but 
in general Or- 
chard Street to- 
day takes tts pat- 
tern from the 
great open spaces 
further west. 
And it’s not all 
due to the fact 
that there are two 
hundred thou- 
sand fewer peo- 
ple thereabouts 


people that one could hardly drive through them, speaking every 
dialect under the sun and boiling in and out of smelly tenements 
that gave an impression of strangely symmetrical ant-hills. That 
was the East Side as recently as ten years ago. To one who has 
not visited the East Side in that time the change that has come 
over this historic couple of square miles is striking. My friend 
said it gave him the feeling of prowling about the interior of a 
deserted theater. 

He exaggerated a little, I think. The East Side is not deserted, 
but streets once as thronged and clamorous as any in the world 
have become as quiet as the Bronx or outlying Brooklyn. And 
the people who remain speak English. Between 1920 and 1930 
the East Side lost something like forty percent of its population, 
or, | believe, around 200,000. The great human hive that intro- 
duced the word slum into the American vocabulary is a thing of 
the past. 

The curtailment of immigration, the labors of social workers, of 
law-makers and their administrative assistants have brought an 
acceptance of normal American standards of living to the con- 
gested regions of our cities which has forever abolished the old- 
time slum. The great improvement that has been made since the 
war will be permanent. I am assured of that when I see ground 
that was gained during years of prosperity held in these times of 
economic stringency which have resulted in a distressing—and 
futile—migration to the cities. 

In these days when most of us demand a dollar’s worth for a 
dollar spent we find housing accommodations which once shel- 
tered nearly 200,000 people vacant on the East Side because those 
who once inhabited them prefer to pay more to live elsewhere. 
From point of accessibility the East Side is a desirable residence 
district. Rentals there are the cheapest in New York. Tene- 
ments that were filled from cellar to garret for seventy years may 
be had for from five to six dollars per room per month. Some may 
be had for nothing, in fact. There are hundreds of abandoned 
houses, some of them utterly unclaimed. The owners, unable or 
unwilling to meet the interest on their mortgages, have simply 
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walked off. The holders of mortgages often hesitate to foreclose. 
They could not get their money back by a forced sale at this time, 
and would have a white elephant on their hands besides. More 
than one property owner has walked into my office and laid his 
deed on my desk rather than fireproof a wall, renew the plumbing 
or do something else to keep in line with the laws I am required to 
enforce. Fifteen years ago these very houses were probably 
packed to the roofs, with beds occupied in shifts, night and day. 


HIS situation creates problems of its own, not the least of 

which is the increased fire hazard. Last year I made a survey 
of the district to see what could be done to meet this, and among 
other things ordered the removal of pigeons from tenement roofs. 
Nothing I have done as Tenement House Commissioner of New 
York City has created such a commotion. Indignant letters came 
from all parts of the United States. Every virtue of the pigeon 
was extolled, including his value to the army and the fact that 
in the Argonne pigeons helped to save the Lost Battalion, which, 
as you may recall, was a home-town outfit. With the storm at its 
height I was haled, on a moment’s notice, before the National 
Association of Pigeon Fanciers, which happened to be meeting in 
New York. 

I sketched for them the condition of affairs on the East Side. 
Owing to a boom in the squab market the pigeon population had 
not decreased any. The raising of the birds had become a fad, 
especially among the Italian boys. They built elaborate coops 
of every kind of inflammable material imaginable and often locked 
fire doors leading to the roofs to protect their flocks from rival 
fanciers. The sanitary problem was a serious one, aside from 
the risk of fire. Fortunately I was able to convince the Associ- 
ation of the wisdom of my action, but I am afraid that many good 
people about the country still regard me as a hard-hearted 
martinet who has forgotten his own boyhood 

The exodus from the East Side seems to be at an end. Indeed, 
people are returning—but not to the crowded, airless tenements 
of yore. They are going to the new (Continued on page 44) 
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By John Palmer Cumming 





IGE SMITH has been my room- 
mate for weeks. He awakens me 
with a rich Irish and western 
brogue. 

“Shur-r-r-re, boy-ee, an’ will ye look at 
them mountains! I’m fer tellin’ ye that the 
green grass is growin’ under them snows, an’ 
it’s a-ticklin’ of me feet ’til it rises up to me 
knees in me sleep.” 

There are Angora chaps and silver-spurred, high-heeled cowboy 
boots in Tiger’s locker. Also, there are eleven hospital A. W. O. 
L.'s to Tiger's credit in eleven years. Eleven good-natured, happy- 
go-lucky absences that are Tiger’s annual answer to the lure of 
spring. Always he hits for the Colorado mountains; and always 
the long arm of the Veterans Bureau has brought him back for 
examinations and enforced hospitalization; or, rather, as Tiger 
says, not exactly enforced, but ‘“‘No tickee—no laundry; no come 
back—no checkee.”’ So Tiger, with a tiger’s streak and strength, 
always comes back, always goes again. 

Not so many days ago, they stuck a needle in Tiger’s spine and 
injected the resultant serum into a laboratory guinea pig. If that 
guinea pig dies, Tiger has tuberculosis of the spine. After that— 
well— 

“An ’ows me little guinea pig this mornin’?” he asks the doctor. 
“‘An’ is he eatin’ well, an’ is he pert and saucy as a guinea pig 
should ought to be?” 

“Sure!’”’ says Doctor O’Brian. “‘An’ he’s the fattest, spryest, 
perkest leetle peeg in the pen!” 

So, Tiger feels the itch of the green grass growing up between 
his toes, wanders out to his bath with a towel across his arm, 
meets a nurse in the hall, and it’s ““Well, well, an’ good mornin’ to 
ye, Missus Glidden, an’ did ye see me this mornin’? Shure, an’ 
ye must of been a seein’ of me, Missus Glidden, I was packin’ of 
me things an’ cuttin’ ’cross the green grass to me mountains!” 

And so he goes. “Oh, boy-ee,” he says to me, “an’ will ye be 
givin’ me a shake of ye little mit through the window when I’m 
a leavin’ of ye?” 

A week has passed. Today the Negro orderlies are moving 
Tiger’s locker and his personal things to a new bunk upstairs on 
the roof with the spinal cases. And it is Tiger himself who follows 
in his bathrobe with his ditty bag over his shoulder. And as he 

goes ‘he is sticking his head into every 

——~ door along the ward. 
‘\ “Shure,” he shouts at the bed-fast 
y ; faces there, “an’ what'd I tell ye? I’m 

) a leavin’ fer me mountains with the 
‘\ green grass growin’ under me feet an 

a-ticklin’ of me knees. Don’t you worry, 
boy-ee. Some day you'll be going, too!” 

And, now, he has told them all good-bye, but he is back in our 
old room again for a razor he forgot. 

“Well, good-bye, boy-ee,”’ he says again, “‘an’ be a good-un, 
will ye? An’ will ye l’arn ye-self to sleep wit yer mouth shet? Ye 
snore like the divvil hisself.”’ 

Then, I remember the laboratory. “Say, Tige, how’s the guinea 
pig?” 

“Shure, boy-ee, and didn’t ye know? 
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D’ye mean to say I 
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missed the telling of it to ye? Why, the leetle 
booger’s been dead two days. But we're 
a-givin’ him a han’some buryin’, boy-ee, 
what I mean, a Aan’some buryin’!” 


EDDY ADAMS is a bull-headed, high- 

strung, hard-boiled roughneck. He 
has been wandering in and out of hospitals 
and speakeasies ever since the war. 

There were such things as Methodist Sunday school classes and 
Epworth League meetings in Heddy’s pre-war record of good be- 
havior. But the taste of red “‘vin blam”’ and service in a hard- 
boiled longshoremen’s outfit at Le Havre gave him an insatiable 
thirst for life that was wild, raw, free and rough. 

They say that ships, unloading at Le Havre, had a peculiar 
habit of dropping such things as railroad locomotives, revolving 
derricks, I-beams and 12 x 12 timbers on Heddy’s head. Stitches 
here and there had patched him up, but when they let him out of 
service at Camp Merritt, he was the wildest, liquor-drinking, 
fist-fighting he-man on the lot. 

Once, in his highly-colored, variegated rambles, he made a dive 
for a freight train in the railroad yards of Denver, Colorado. He 
landed just behind the tender, but his foot slipped and he fell to 
the road-bed between the rails. The engine gathered speed and 
rushed its forty cars above him. 

They picked him up with another scratch across the back of his 
skull and a wow of a nick in his side. Instead of sending him to the 
Denver City Hospital, his army discharge indicated his rights to 
treatment at the army hospital at Fitzsimons. The ambulance 
made the nine-mile trip and brought 
him in as limp as a rag and still uncon- 
scious. The doctors said they could 
have taken him completely apart and 
put him together again without an 
anesthetic. 

Heddy’s day was done. Everybody 
knew it and waited in that half-expect- 
ant feverish state that precedes the final news. Doctors told the 
nurses that it was a question of minutes. A special orderly, a big, 
green buck private was stationed at the door of Heddy’s room to 
report the least sign of Heddy’s passing. 

Heddy lay back in his bunk, a bundle of bandages, his mouth 
open, his eyes half-glazed with the stare of death. There was a 
queer, husky rattle in his throat. The orderly stirred. He was 
new on the job. 

“Hey, buck,” he whispered to a passing fellow worker, “‘ain’t 
that what you call the death rattle?” 

The orderly listened fora moment and whispered. “Sh, that’s 
it! I’ll get the nurse.” 

Heddy Adams and his bandages stirred. His eyes opened upon 
the two soldiers at the door. His jaws snapped shut. 

“For cripes sake,” he snapped, “‘if I can’t do my dyin’ in peace, 
damned if I’!] do it at all.” 

He didn’t. That was three years ago and now Heddy is back at 
Fitzsimons, over on “Upper East,” the surgical ward. They are 
to take his tonsils out tomorrow and he is as white as a sheet and 
shaking like a leaf. 
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This time, he says, he’s 
afraid he won’t pullthrough. 


IGGETT’S right leg was ' 
gone for good. They ’ 
had to carry him around. 
The leg was still there, but 
it was as heavy as a ton of 
brick and just about as 
useless as a suit of under- 
wear would be to Joe Givins. 
But Joe’s story is one we 
are saving up for some 
Sunday afternoon. 

It seems that a Base 
Hospital missed one little 
shaggy, sharp-edged piece 
of shrapnel in Liggett’s 
hip. Through all these 
years, that souvenir de la 
guerre had been eating its 
way deeper and deeper light hair of thin-spun 
into Liggett’s thigh and —gofd, as lovely as a pic- 
then without warning it sone I watched her 
had struck and killed a 
nerve. 

So Bessie was sitting in 
a chair with Thelma, their 
bright eyed little girl, and Bob was rolling himself about the room 
and talking to the second-hand furniture man. They were selling 
out. The Veterans Bureau was sending an ambulance for Bob 
Liggett that very afternoon. It’s an old story in a Veterans 
Hospital, this shifting of patients and personnel, and everybody 
gets used to it after a while. Doctors and nurses come and go, 
patients are transferred to another hospital in another part of the 
United States, most of them never again to swim within our ken; 
but occasionally one like Tige Smith getting back to the same 
old hospital or meeting up with a buddy at some far-off medical 
institution that comes under Washington’s jurisdiction. 

So Liggett was going away and the man who 
gives you cash for what you have was going over 
the possessions. 

“And what did you pay for this?”” Sometimes 
the man pointed at a table, or a rug, at a table- 
lamp, or a set of blue-enameled dishes. Always, 
the man jotted an item in his note book and 
named a price. Bob Liggett nodded his head at 
every figure. Everything went. The chintz cur- 
tains, the bedroom set, the books, Bessie’s vanity 
table and manicure set, Bob’s rifle and his hunting 
clothes. And there was Thelma’s breakfast set, a 
baby’s table and a chair. Thelma was very brave 
about it all. . Possibly she had come to realize that 
mother was doing the best she could with a very difficult situ- 
ation, and that poor daddy was bearing pain for a long, long time 
of the sort that she had experienced that time she bumped up 
against the stove. The psychologists can tell us a good deal 
about the behavior of children, but who can measure the pro- 


“Calm blue eyes and 


coming over to the hos- 
pital every morning” 
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found thoughts back of a childish tear, and who knows what for- 
bearance has been brought into play before the actual breaking 
down of childish resistance and those tears rolling down the cheek. 

But Thelma wasn’t crying. Mother was afraid, though, that 
at any moment the childish emotions would give way in a 
torrent of grief. She remembered in particular that time when 
the doll which Thelma had broken was taken away from her to 
be mended. That had been a trying experience for them all. So 
when the man picked up the breakfast set and put it near the 
door with the other articles that were to be taken away, mother 
was ready with: 

“You won’t need it, dear, at grandma’s. She has a lot of 
things that you can play with.” 

But Thelma, if her heart was breaking, said never a word. She 
just looked on in quiet, childish wonder 

“And what did you pay for that?” Once more a price, an 
offer, a nod of the head in acceptance. 

The last item was listed. The (Continued on page 46) 
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Why You Couldni 





“None of the average 
man's opinions are more 
decided than those that 

concern food’ 


N ONE respect the appreciative guest of a hotel is like a 
good baseball fan. He has his opinions, and he has them 
because he is so interested. 

And none of his opinions are more decided than those 
that concern food. What would he not do if he had the manage- 
ment of the place! In most cases he would serve only the best 
of really good, plain, home cooking. He prefers that kind him- 
self, and he has observed that most others also prefer it. Yet 
it is doubtful if he would be any more successful in the manage- 
ment of a restaurant than in the management of his favorite 
baseball team. 

If he failed it would not be because of the wrongness df his 
theory. The palate’s keenest delights are in dishes to which it 
is accustomed. They are like old friends. Sauces bearing the 
names of the great culinary masters may add a new interest, 
but a good mushroom sauce does not atone for a tough steak. 
And a hungry man who shuts his eyes and points at something 
on a menu printed in French does not like to be told that the 
orchestra is playing it. 

There were skeptics who could not 
appreciate the vision of George C-. 
Boldt, under whose guidance the Wal- 
dorf became a great hotel. When it 
was first built they called it “Boldt’s 
folly.” It was thirteen stories high. 
Later it was enlarged to include the 
John Jacob Astor mansion, and then 
became the Waldorf-Astoria. What 
would those skeptics of 1893 say if 
they could see the new Waldorf-As- 
toria of forty-seven floors and twenty- 
two hundred rooms? 

Yet it was not its 
thirteen floors, tower- 
ing as they may have 
seemed in that day, 
which gave the Waldorf 
its first start toward 
world fame. Rather it 
was Mr. Boldt’s great 
ability as a hotel man. 
The hotel was preémi- 
nent because of its size 
and elaborateness of 
appointment. But even 
more exceptional was 
Mr. Boldt’s conception 
of the obligation of a 
hotel to its guests. He 
laid down and put into 
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practice the rule that the guest is always right. If his critics 
could have appreciated the whole meaning of that policy they 
would have been even more skeptical of the success of his venture. 

In those days that policy meant catering to the tastes, eccen- 
tricities and notions of five hundred hotel guests. And no- 
where were the implications of absolutely pleasing each guest 
more colorfully brought to a focus than in providing good 
cheer in food and drink. Prohibition chopped off half of the 
problem, yet made the remaining half no easier, nor as easy. 
The Waldorf has boasted such chefs as Eugene Thomann, 


“There is a rigid rule against 
bringing a water bottle from 
another table rather than a 
freshly filled one from the 
serving pantry’ 
















Xavier Kriesmeier and Réné Anjard. And it can lay claim to 
its share of justly famed specialties—chicken a la King, lobster 
Newburg, croquette Gadski, Waldorf salad. But the real foun- 
dation of the fame of the Waldorf’s cuisine was in none of these 
specialties so much as in the discovering of individual tastes, 
and then in exactly suiting them. 

Celebrities—are easy to please. It is the inexperienced 
who are sometimes hard te please. When King Albert 
and Queen Elizabeth of the Belgians were guests of the 
Waldorf they ordered from the regular bill of fare. On 
the many occasions that Madame Schumann-Heink has 
been a guest at the Waldorf she has always preferred the 
plainer dishes—one of her favorites is schweinknéchen 
und sauerkraut. When Chief Justice Taft dined at the 
Waldorf he always wanted and got a baked apple for 
dessert. 

Well I recall one of the first distinguished visitors from 
abroad whom the Waldorf had the honor of entertaining, 
the Chinese viceroy, Li Hung Chang. He came in the 
August following the hotel’s opening. Among the pieces 
included in his luggage were many strong metal-bound 
chests and stout hampers. They contained dried sharks’ 
fins, birds’ nests, his favorite teas and many other food 
delicacies and staples which long experience had taught 








‘A Southerner thinks of a real Sunday 
breakfast in terms of waffles—waffles and 
fried chicken”’ 


him how to appreciate. In his retinue were three cooks, 
who were assigned to a corner in the Waldorf kitchen. 

How simple the hotel business would be if every guest 
were a Li Hung Chang! Not only did he bring his own 
food and cooks, but even his favorite chair, upholstered 
in imperial red. Never was there such a guest as Li 
Hung Chang. Never, perhaps, will there ever be such a 
one as he again. 

But he was unusual not alone because he brought all 
these things, but also because he knew so well what he 
wanted. With most guests, the first thing that must be 
done is to discover their wants. Then the problem is to 
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supply those wants—service, food, or whatever it may be—and, 
what is often most difficult of all, to supply them at the time 
they are wanted. 

Does such a formula seem easy to carry out? I can assure you 
that it has not always been easy to carry it out at the Waldorf. 
I cannot see how, under any conditions, it could be very easy to 
carry out as it should be carried out. With only a few guests 
the difficulties might not be so great as with many. But with 
such a plan of hospitality in effect the few would soon become the 
many. Attending to everyone’s wants at the Waldorf made six- 
teen hours seem all too short for most of the days of the maitre 
d’hétel. 


“Coffee means one 
thing to an American. 
It means something 
entirely different to a 

Frenchman™’ 









As it pertains to food, such a plan boils down to almost the 
same problem as supplying the best in home cooking. But there 
are added complications, of course, in the fact that nearly every 
guest comes from a different home. Five thousand meals were 
served daily at the old Waldorf. Chief Justice Taft wanted his 
baked apple. He did not have to ask for it. It is in such details 
as this that the waiter helps the chef. By close observation he 
can quickly learn the preferences of the regular patron, and ex- 
perience teaches him how to gauge the preferences of new comers. 

Coffee means one thing to an American. It means something 
entirely different toa Frenchman. A Southerner thinks of a real 
Sunday breakfast in terms of waffles—waffles and chicken, 
perhaps. He means fried chicken. The Northerner, on the other 
hand, is more likely to associate waffles with afternoon tea or 
light lunch. If chicken is to be in- 
cluded he rather assumes that it is to 
be creamed. Griddle cakes and sau- 
sage come closer to the Northerner’s 
favorite Sunday morning breakfast. 
If he comes from Chicago he calls 
them wheat cakes, if from the far 
West flapjacks. 

Seldom do any two individuals 
have just the same ideas about any 
givendish. Yet the highest standard 
of entertaining requires that every 
guest be made to feel that he is the 
only guest. What a problem that 
creates for the host in providing 
food! Consider what a difficult mat- ‘‘Wagiters were 
ter it is for even the most experienced always warned 
of waiters, under the direction of the against craning 
most discerning of head waiters, to P . : 

. - - their necks to 
appreciate with exactitude the cut Bion 
of roast sirloin of beef that will satisfy oer ae © 
the guest’s innermost desires. The tip a fellow 
guest’s instructions, all too often, are watter was re- 
of the briefest—“rare,” “medium ceiving 
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“The palate's keenest 
delights are in dishes to 
which it is accustomed’ 


rare,” “medium well done.”” The guest is thinking perhaps of the 
helping he had at a famous old tavern in London. It was just 
such a thickness. It was in its natural juice. Or there was 
thickened gravy. Or, for that matter, he may have a picture in 
his mind of the slice he likes best when his wife serves it at home. 
The waiter, of course, is not a mind reader. What is he to do? 
His problem is not easy. Unfortunately a great many Americans 
when they sit down to eat are ina hurry. They are tense. The 
waiter must judge whether an adroit question or two may be in 
order. Quite often the guest does not wish to be bothered. If 
such is the case about all the waiter can do is to use his best judg- 
ment. It is not often that the guest who wants to get his order- 
ing quickly over with finds fault with the food that he receives. 
Just as surely, however, it is only luck if what he gets pleases him 
as much as it might. 

It is the waiter’s business to learn the preferences of such guests 
by observation. It was because the waiters at the Waldorf made 
it their business to learn by observation in this way that casual 
guests so often became regular patrons. Thus it was that many 
patrons were in reality provided with the food that they liked 
best in spite of themselves. The whole staff conspired, as it were, 
to bring this about. Often, had the guest but known it, a random 
remark in the elevator, relayed by a bell boy to the maitre 
d’hétel, and so to the head waiter, supplied the clue. 

This was considered the acme of good service at the Waldorf: 
discovering the guest’s wants. 
Promptness of service is of course 
always important. Often the 
guest who is in a hurry forgets that 
the special dish which he orders is 
one that necessarily requires some 
time in preparation. Usually the 
experienced waiter is able to tell 
from the guest’s manner if he ap- 
preciates the necessity of the delay. 
It is as bad taste for the waiter to 
remind unnecessarily as it is care- 
less for him to fail to do so under 
other conditions. 

Much of the guest’s pleasure de- 
pends upon the grace with which 
he is served, the manner of the 
waiter, the manners of the other 
waiters who are present. The 
waiters at the Waldorf were es- 
pecially warned against craning 
} their necks to observe how large 
?t the tip might be that a fellow 
waiter was receiving. There was 
a rigid rule against bringing a 
water bottle from another table 
rather than a freshly filled one 
from the (Continued on page 36) 
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When MR. BAKER 
MADE WAR 


The transport America before she put on her war paint. 
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She was the palatial German liner Amerika when 


the British forced her internment in this country with other vessels. German crews tried to disable these ships 
when America entered the war, but, quickly repaired, many of them were used as transports 


By Frederick Palmer 


JLDIERS who look back to their part as compressed 
atoms fn crowded transports and French horsecars, and 


all others who drilled and worked at home asthe bandied, gram: 


riven pawns of the nation’s imperious haste in 1918, 
have good season to respect the ability of Marshal Eric von 
Ludendorff, master tactician of the German army under the 


counsel of Marshal Paul von Hindenburg. 

America’s had been the spectator’s suspense 
at the end of August, 1914. Then the German 
right was swinging toward Paris, the center 
driving toward the Marne, and the left sweep- 
ing down from the Vosges. But America’s 
was to be the suspense of participants in the 
war at the end of October, 1917. Then the pins, 
which long had had a way of stepping back 
and forth for distances hardly visible on the 
map, were again in rapid movement, leaving 
broad spaces of Allied territory between 
yesterday’s front and today’s. Our troops first 
entered the trenches in France just as Italy 
was suffering the greatest disaster inflicted 
upon any combatant in the war in so brief a 
time. 

At Caporetto on October 24th Ludendorff 
had recovered the element of surprise with 
a thunderbolt out of a blue sky when the 
dispatches from Europe that came to Secre- 
tary Baker’s desk were promising fair weather 
for the Allies. 
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Edward N. Hurley, head of 
the United States Shipping 


Board, in charge of 


bridge to France" 


“the 


On October 8th, sixteen days before Caporetto, Colonel 
Slocum, our military attaché in London, said in a long cable- 


“In my opinion, Haig’s recent advance, if he could gain 
Passchendaele and the heights north of it as well as the ridge 
{which was already in his possession], would hold the last re 


maining high ground on an advance toward 
the east and Brussels over the Belgian plain. 
His left flank will then be protected from the 
Germans attacking from the plain below 
, From Haig’s position today on the 
heights, the city of Bruges thirty miles away 
is visible.’ To straighten their lines the 
Germans might have to withdraw from the 
great city of Lille, and be obliged “to give 
up the submarine bases at Zeebrugge and per 
haps Ostend . . . The results so far are bound 
to be very depressing to the morale of the 
German troops and to public opinion, which 
German authorities have for some time found 
it necessary to stimulate by increasing sug 
gestions of the prospect of an early peace.” 

. Any withdrawal which could “not be 
either concealed or explained away might 
have a seriously disastrous effect in Germany, 
especially in view of the hardships of the ap- 
proaching winter. The effect on the Allies, 
and especially on the British, is proportion 
ately encouraging, and the buoyancy of public 
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The disaster of Caporetto, which late in 1917 very nearly put Italy out of the war, made the little village of Rapallo near Genoa 

for the moment one of the most important places in the world, as Allied statesmen and military commanders gathered to seck 

measures to build up Italian morale. Five British and five French divisions had been sent to the Italian from the western 
front to help hold the Austrians in check. A general view of Rapallo is shown 


feeling throughout this country [Britain] is already marked.’ 

Eleven days before Caporetto, Pershing had reported by 
cable on October 15th, “Persistent reports of an offensive by 
Reports not credited.” 
the Allied intelligence services did not credit them. 
All the summer Germany had been on the defensive on the 
Western front, a general defensive which, as part of the German 
system, included, of course, local counter-attacks. 

Two days before Caporetto, there was more good news from 
both the British and French fronts. The British part 
in this concerted action was further pressure in 
And Pétain, after spending the summer 
in reviving the French army, resumed the offensive. 
He had pinched the Laffaux salient with slight losses 
for the French and heavy losses for the enemy; and 
then in his line of advance from Craonne to Lafiaux 
had taken a mortally contested position which had 


Germany and Austria against Italy. 
That is, 


Flanders. 


achieved fame in common with Ypres and 
Verdun among the names on the bat- 
tle map. The Chemin des Dames, that 
ridge soaked with the blood of French 
and German dead, was orce more in 
French hands. 

Major General Sir Edmund Allenby 
was advancing on Jerusalem in his cam 
paign in the Holy Land, which had the 
appeal of a crusade against the infidel. 
Turkey’s plan to recover fabled Bagdad 
from the British had failed. She seemed 
about to collapse. Venizelos was back in 
power in Greece, which was now seen as 
an asset to the Allies, while she rejoiced 
in an American loan. Rumania, if we kept 
up our remittances, promised great things 
for next year’s campaign, while Bulgaria 
was reported to be weary of her alliance 
with the Central Powers 

Altogether, on the 23d of October, the 
day before the Caporetto attack, America 
had every reason to feel secure in the prog- 
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General Eric von Ludendorff , who con- 
ceived and put into operation the 
Caporetto attack 


> ress of her own war program. 
shipping resources and who were only across the Channel from 
the front, had not brought the new army to bear in a major 
until the Somme in the summer of 1916, two years 
after the war began, and had not brought its full power to bear 
until the third year of the war. A nation three thousand miles 
from the front, with slight shipping resources to face submarine 
losses, must depend on the Allies through 1917 and early 1918 
to hold the Western front while we formed our divisions at 
home. In the summer of 1918 the ships we were build 

ing would transport them and their supplies for train 

ing behind the wall of the trenches in preparation for 
preliminary action of importance in the summer and 
fall of 1918, and to be ready to strike with such force 
in 1919 that the decision could not be in doubt. So 
it had been Kitchener’s plan in 1914, in his training 


The British, who had enormous 


program and orders for munitions, to strike 
the decisive blow in 1917. But then he 
could not foresee the collapse of Russia as 
coincident with the Passchendaele offen- 
sive. For, I repeat, all these things must 
be repeatedly set down if America’s part, 
its merits and its defects, are to rise clearly 
out of the fog of war. 

“The load was off my chest,” as Lu- 
dendorff said about Russia. What turn 
the chaos of that vast reservoir of man- 
power would take had added its weight 
to his anxiety as the result of the 
pressure of the British with “their ex- 
traordinary will” against German will 
The aggressive Prussian spirit of Hinden- 
burg, the champion of offensive warfare, 
grieved over the German sacrifices on the 
Western front. He was loath to stall on 
the Western front in order to strike on 
the Italian 

“If we won a wholesale success we should 
not succeed in forcing Italy out of alliance 
with our enemies,” he said in his “Out of 
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My Life.” Therefore, 
the final decision could 
not be won by this ad- 
venture. But he yielded 
to the high governing 
factor in grand strategy, 
political necessity. 
America had not yet 
declared war on Aus- 
tria~-Hungary. President 
Wilson was courting her 
for a separate peace. 
Austrian morale needed 
stiffening. Cadorna’s 
summer drive had 
brought the Italians in 
front of the last line of 
defence before Trieste. 

“Woe betide,” said 
Hindenburg, “‘if that 
city fall . . . Trieste, 
therefore, must be 
saved.” 

Another reason for 
yielding was his faith in 
Ludendorff, his Chief of 
Staff, that other half of 
the team-mind which 
had planned and carried 
through the victories 
over the Russian hosts. 
Ludendorff would put 
the German divisions 
on the Western front to 
mortal trial, gird their 
efforts and skilfully 
guide them in holding 
back the British and 
French from any deci- 
sive gains, as he pre- 
pared for his blow else- 
where. The Allied view 
that the Germans were 
too weak to persist in 
an advance on Petro- 
grad only served the 
concealment of his 
plan. 

Meanwhile, the Ger 
man divisions on the 
Eastern front were far 
from idle. The master, 
who had devised the 
supple drive on the long 
loose Russian front in 
overwhelming clumsy 
masses, would devise a 
system to overwhelm 
the skilful Allied armies 
on the Western front. 
East and west the Ger- 
man staff had shown 
the way in new tactics 
to the Allied staffs to 
meet changing condi- 
tions. The victors of 
Tannenberg and War- 
saw would demonstrate 
in a far greater innova- 
tion than minor tactical 
detail that they had not 
lost their cunning. 

Attacks on the con- 
tinuous heavily held 
Western front from 








; 
RFCOMPNDAT IONS : 


a: 1. That our cilitary prograp for the first hulf of 1918 
Pp. Ab ve the despatch to France of 24 divisions, the last to arrive 
» not later than the month of June; these to be accompanied or 
=A preceded by the proportioate number of service of the rear 
troops. 
get 2. That the artillery troops precede the other troops 
of the corpse, to receive instruction with such artillery as 


eer {-uay be available in France, 
awe ~ Pr 
3. That every effort be mde to secure the additicral 
Tn tonnage indicated in paragraph 1 of my despatch No, 10 from 
oa Parise to the War Departuent. 


ee: 4. That the Government of the United States concur in 
the reeclution adopted by the Inter-Allied Conference in Paris 
by which an Inter-Allied organization is created to handle the 


wiefer™ 


question of shipping “with a view to liberating the greatest 
auount of tonnage poseible for the transportation of American 
troope", as quoted in. paragraph 7 of my despatch Wo, 10 from 
Paris to the War Departwent. 





That the very best wan obtainable in the United States 
should represent us on that commission. 


- 5. That an exact inventory be taken of the capacity of 
ya” » all vessels now in use by the War Department and that defore 
ba~" * sailing a certificate be required that she is loaded to full 
wo po capacity. 
av 

6. That every effort be mide to speed up conpletion of 
A facilities at ports of debarkation in France. This, together 
~~ ¥y with using fullest capacity of vessele, will, in the opinion 
pe wv of shipping wen who have inspected these ports, increase in 
~\ & we effect our present tonnage as now operating by from thirty to 
fifty per cent. 


7. That the LEVIATEAN (the forser YATYRLAND) be used as 
a station ship at Brest, if we continue to use that port for 
our deep draft transport fleet. All troops from the other 
veesels can be berthed on her pending evacuation from that 
















ned port. This will greatly hasten the turn around of the rest of 
p at the fleet. I+ will avoid the dancer of a terrible disaster re- 
oo ae Sulting from the torpedoing of a vessel carrying 10,000 men. 
rs wg v 8. That a carefu] study be aude of the relative ad- 

yp” P vantages of Southazpton as the port of debarkation of the 
p Pa deep-draft transport fleet. This fleet cannot carry cargo 


to Brest. To Southanpton it could carry stee] billete to 
amset our obligations to Fngland for steel used br her in 
filling our orders. Our other transports can do the same for 
France. 


- 7 9. That a sere satisfactory and efficient plan for port 
wo administration in France de devised. It would seem that 
Pa General Atterbury, asvisted by a high-grade terminal expert 

2 at each port, could have entice control cf discharge of trans- 


a hl ports, troop and cargoes, until men and supplies are deliver- 
pe } 64 at their destination. 


10.. That the resolution of the Ministries of Minitions, 
yw wth us quoted in paracraph 2 of ay despatch No, 10, in respect to 
$ ee o our supply of artillery and acuunition for all of our troops 
go Pa arriving in France during 1918, be at once accepted with refer- 
a / ence to every item with which we can be supplied mere quickly 
w ne this way than by following our own program. Fverything 
should be subordinated to the quickest possible equipment of 
ow fle our troops with its urtillery. 
" - ll. That, if tommage requirements make it necessary, 
4 ajproval be given to the plan worked out »y « Soard of Officers 
a w\ under General Pershing for a reduction in the strength of a 
oe division from 27,000 men te about 22,500; the elimination of the 
a we cavalry; the reduction of the reserve supply from 9 days to 
yw +5 days, and increasing the ruuber of trocpe sent via Fnrland 
que to 30,900 per uonth. 








Secretary Baker's notations on the recommendations of General Tasker 
H. Bliss, Assistant Chief of Staff, sent from France early in December, 
1917, after a conference with Allied commanders. Bliss sought twenty- 
four American divisions in France and detailed the naval arrangements 


necessary to get them there 


instinct of either seeks 
to get the other on the 
flank. Lest there be 
any deflection in 
thought from that prin 
ciple, which had held 
through the ages, the 
German staff studies 
made Hannibal’s vic- 
tory at Cannez, two 
thousand years ago, a 
model for staff instruc 
tion. 

First, Ludendorff 
would recover the el 
ment of surprise which 
superficial opinion was 
accepting as having 
been lost under condi 
tions of modern war 
fare, with its wireless, 
scouting planes, and 
elaborate spy systems. 
Counter espionage 
against planes would be 
mastery of the air at 
the right time and place. 

On the Western front 
the enemy had been 
forewarned of the loca 
tion of each offensive by 
the prolonged heavy 
bombardments to bat- 
ter in trenches and cut 
barbed wire before the 
attack began. But these 
had cleared the way 
only for a certain dis 
tance. The advance 
passed beyond the range 
of its own protecting 
shell-fire and was ar 
rested by the enemy's 
banked up shell, mor 
tar, and machine gun 
fire before a full rupture 
of the necessary breadth 
of the defense line was 
achieved. 

Ludendorff planned 
that gas should play a 
further part in warfare 
as a means of recover- 
ing surprise. There 
would be a diffusion of 
gas shells over a wide 
area of the enemy’s rear; 
more care should be 
taken in the camouflage 
of troop concentrations 
which should be more 
elastic and made more 
quickly at the given 
point by improved 
transport organization. 
Only a brief artillery 
bombardment would 
precede the advance be 
hind the rolling barrage 
of shell-fire. The units 
of the advance should 
be taught suppleness 
and disciplined and for 
tified in spirit for adap 
table initiative. They 





Switzerland to the 
Channel must be frontal. All the great Allied offensives there 
and the German offensive at Verdun had failed to break through 
to elbow room for open warfare. Each had been in principle, 
if not quite so in fact at Verdun, caught on either flank in the 
salient of the wedge of its advance. 

When two companies of infantry face each other the natural 
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should be accompanied 

by light artillery as well as machine guns and mortars. Division 

should follow division in quick succession to make progress 
continuous. 

Far away in the fields of Poland Ludendorff had put his 

veterans at school in long hours of faithful German industry as 

they were making a new army out of the old, while America 
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David Lloyd George, Brit- 
ain's war time primie minister. 
He was attending the Rapallo 
conference when the American 
mission, headed by Colonel 


House, reached London 
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was making a new army out 
of the raw under the tutelage 
of French and British in- 
structors in battle tactics 
which Ludendorff would 
demonstrate to be anti- 
quated. 

The Riga advance was a 
first trial horse for the new 
system. No Allied officers 
were present with the Rus- 
sians at the time to observe 
it or even to learn of its 
existence. Every month the 
new system was kept secret 
in the obscurity of the East- 
ern front was a month gained 
over the Allies, who, in turn, 
would have to learn it from 
intensive drill. The next 
trial, that of the Italian 
front, was to be a progressive 
experience to prepare the 
way foranother long period of 
winter training to meet in de- 
tail conditions on the Western 
front in the spring of 1918. 

Ludendorff had the genius 
for taking infinite pains in 
the whole material and psy- 
chological range of prepara- 
tions. German agents were 
conducting the same cam- 
paign to foment unrest be- 
hind the Italian lines that 
they had conducted behind 
the Russian. Communist 


propaganda fed on discontent under a weak Italian cabinet which 


~ The Leviathan, which became our greatest transport, steaming down New York bay on one of 
ee her post-war Atlantic trips as flagship of the United States Lines. Originally the German 
liner Vaterland, the Leviathan took over thousands of American soldiers to France 


was tottering toward the 
fall that disaster precipi- 
tated. There were strikes. 
The indifference of some 
regiments in suppressing dis- 
order amounted to mutiny. 

So the enemy was sof- 
tened while along two moun- 
tain roads so narrow in 
places that there could be 
movement in only one di- 
rection Ludendorff ad- 
vanced his artillery and 
trains, followed by infan- 
try, with amazing success 
in concealment. Cadorna 
knew there was a concen- 
tration under way but did 
not take it seriously in the 
security of his bastion 
manned by superior num- 
bers. 

“Tactically, Cadorna 
seems to have taken no 
steps,” Ludendorff wrote. 
“*There were five 
German divisions 
withsix Austrian. 
For the first time 
Italians were to 
meet German 
shock battalions. 
A brief artillery 
preparation and 
the infantry be 
gan the ascent of 
the irregular 
heights which 
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Edward 
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rose to crests of five thousand feet. Once the Caporetto position 
was won, and Cividale and Udine occupied, the way was open to 
the Fruilian plain. At the same time an Austrian army group was 
closing in from the Carso on the retreating Italians. “It was a 
race to victory,”’ as Ludendorff put it. 

Some Italian units which had been infected with red propa- 
ganda made practically no resistance. Others were readily de- 
moralized and sought the release of surrender in masses; others 
were caught in a merciless trap by the enemy’s maneuvers; and 
others fought bravely, gripping and hobbling parts of the ava- 
lanche. Within a week 
Cadorna’sarmy lost two hun- 
dred thousand prisoners and 
eighteen hundred guns. And 
this the Central Powers had 
done in the fourth year of 
the war. It was incredible 
that it could happen, but it 
did happen. 

Where in early September, 
1914, the world was asking 
if Paris could be saved, it 
was asking in early Novem- 
ber, 1917, if Venice could be 
saved. The Italians, who had 
bargained with the Allies 
and thought that their entry 
into the war in 1915 would 
bring immediate victory, 
might wonder what would 
have been their position if 
they had been faithful to 
their alliance with Germany 
and Austria. 

Hitherto, co-operation 


The House mission arrived in London to find that many of 
its eminent hosts were absent. There had been a flight of British 
and French statesmen as well as generals and army divisions 
to Italy. Lloyd George, Premier of England, Painlevé, the latest 
Premier of France, Foch, General Sir William Robertson, and 
the new Premier of Italy, Orlando, met at Rapallo, a village 
sixteen miles from Genoa. All the other Allies’ prestige and 
all the power they stood for was bound up with the cause of 
Italy, who must realize that her life was at stake. General 
Diaz, who had distinguished himself in the retreat, was given 
the command of the Italian armies in the place of Cadorna as 
a further incentive to rally their resistance. The Rapallo con- 
ference shaped a definite duty for the somewhat vague purpose 
of the coming inter-Allied conference in Paris in which the 
Italian disaster had cast America for a part whose importance 
was reflected by the new emergencv. 

Austrian morale had risen correspondingly as the Italian had 
fallen. Italy could not be counted upon for a further offensive 
in the near future. The thing was to strengthen her defensive 
will sufficiently to permit the withdrawal of some of the British 
and French reinforcements. With the Austrian army holding 
the Italian army on the Piave, Ludendorff could summon the 
German divisions from Italy as well as the Russian front for 
the trial of his new system in a magnificent concentration on 
the Western front. 


HE war-statesman, laboring for co-ordination within his 
nation, had to deal with his own parliament and the cross- 
currents of home opinions and interests; but when he met Allied 
statesmen in council he was dealing with the racial emotions 
and interests of other nations which his colleagues reflected. 
They could agree among themselves as to a common plan only 
so far as their peoples would follow them. The military com- 
manders served under the statesmen and they, in turn, repre- 
sented the clashes of professional army opinion among the Allies. 
Just as Washington was work- 

ing its way out of the committee 
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General Diaz, who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the 
retreat after Caporetto, suc- 
ceeded Cadorna as head of the 
Italian army 


between the Allies had been as 
simple in action as it had been 
various in suggestion. Forthright 
co-operation required defeat. 
When one was hard hit the other 
hastened to her aid. The most 
notable of such crises had ar- 
rived, a staggering crisis. Five 
French divisions and five British 
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stage, which, under a democracy 
and a watchful Congress, must 
necessarily initiate war prepara 
tions, the Allies, after three years 
of war, had avanced their co-ordi 
nation to the committee stage. 
That is, instead of occasional con- 
ferences, they were to have a per- 
manent organization or staff for 
working out a unified policy. 

A meeting of the members of 
the Council of National Defense 
or the War Industries Board in 
Washington, or of the War Cabi- 
net in England, might be called 
on short notice by telephone. 
But the gathering of the inter- 
Allied conference in Paris was 
subject to international formali- 
ties in relation to the suscepti- 
bilities of sixteen nations. They 
must be amenable to the program 
worked out by the leaders unless 
the plan for the new permanent 
Supreme War Council should be 
balked. It was not until Novem- 
ber 29th, four weeks after the 
nature of the Italian disaster was 
understood, that the conference 
met. Present were the represen- 
tatives of the nations who up to 
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divisions were immediately rushed 
to Italian support. They reached 
the Piave in time. America’s part 
was in our Red Cross, which was 
promptly on the scene, generous 
with its ample funds, tireless in 
its aid to stricken soldiers and 
refugees. And while the British spared five divisions, they put 
more British will into their pressure in Flanders, finally winning 
the village of Passchendaele, with the honor of the decisive attack 
to the Canadians. Then they dared a bold offensive at Cambrai, 
which was met by an equally bold counter-attack by German 
divisions which Ludendorff might wish that he had on the Piave 
to improve the opportunity which beckoned to him. 
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Medicine for the Kaiser. 
New York Tribune. 


cerned, America's 


So far as the Kaiser was con- 
“war preparations” 
sisted mainly of sending the Allies munitions and money 


that time had declared war 
against Germany or the Central 
Powers, namely: Great Britain, 
France, the United States, Italy, 
Japan, Serbia, Belgium, Rumania, 
Greece, Portugal, Montenegro, 
Brazil, Cuba, Russia, Siam, and 
These were to set a common mind and will against the 
Hindenburg-Ludendorff team mind and will. General Ferdinand 
Foch was present; but unity of command was far away. Unity 
of policy under several commanders was the only practicable goal 
as the result of the latest disaster. We had to wait on another 
disaster to bring unity of command. 

On December 3d two important cablegrams were received in 
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As the Allies faced a crisis after Caporetto, American draft increments continued to arrive at the camps to be trained for service 


in this country and abroad 


the War Department, one from Pershing which has often been 
published, and one from Bliss which has been given less promi 
nence. Their tenor was the same. Their significance will appear 
more clearly in the light of a letter which André Tardieu, High 
Commissioner of France, had written in Washington on July 30, 
1917, to Baker. The letter was an answer to pessimistic rumors 
and allusions in the press about the state of the French army, 
which had been inactive for four months. 

“Our actual effectives in the zone of the armies alone,” M. 
Tardieu wrote, “represent the maximum attained during the 
war. The number is not quite three million, a million more 
than at the beginning of the war.” 

He offered figures to show that the average losses for a four 
months period during 1915-16 had been under two per cent. 
Even in the battles of Charleroi and the Marne in ror4, he said, 
the losses of mobilized effectives had been only 5.41 per cent. 
France was economically in a very strong position. Of the six 
billions of francs she had received from abroad during the war, 
she had loaned four to other Allies. 

Tardieu dwelt on her enormous output of arms and ammuni- 
tion. She had re-equipped the Belgian, Greek 
and Siberian armies with artillery. He dwelt 
on the -fact that she held five hundred and 
seventy-four kilometers of front compared to 
one hundred and thirty-eight held by the 
British. (To this the British would reply that 
three-fourths of the line held by the French 
was a tranquil stalemate while all that held by 
the British was active and critical.) He said 
that there were forty-two German divisions 
against the British and eighty-one against the 
French. (To this the British would reply that 
the figures were inexact and shock divisions 
were against the British while in front of the 
French were largely old reservists or first line 
troops which were in rest after exhaustion by 
the British summer offensive.) 

Tardieu’s letter came after the summer’s 
inactivity of the French, when Pétain had 
illowed as many as two hundred thousand 
French soldiers on leave at the same time, as 
1 part of his policy of recovering French 
morale after the spring disaster under Nivelle. 
lhe letter spoke French pride and resentment 
of any criticism that the French army was 
fought out or that French spirit was falter- 
ing. It carried the usual intimation that one 
Ally was bearing more than its share of the 
burden. By this time Baker was habited to the human attitude 
which prevailed in inter-Allied relations at the expense of har- 
mony and with which the members of the House mission and 
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Dr. Harry A. Garfield, Presi- 

dent of Williams College, whom 

President Wilson chose to ra- 
tion America’s coal 


Most of them had no conception of what military training was like 


Pershing had to deal; but which was all so trying to the War 
Department as the center of all complaints. Tardieu concluded 
by saying that France was today, as she had been for three years, 
“supporting the principal effort of our redoubtable enemy,” and 
that she was “a country which maintains at the maximum of 
power, without hesitation or feebleness, its effort, resources, and 
will.” And then, “It remains only to give the final kick to the 
enemy, and in that you (America) will go to aid us.” 

In the period since the letter was written, while the French 
power had been recuperating and ammunition supplies accumu 
lating, the French had undertaken a single offensive. It had 
brilliantly taken the Laffaux salient and Chemin des Dames, 
with slight losses, just before the Italian disaster 

Now for the dispatches from Pershing and Bliss, who at the 
first session of the inter-Allied conference had talked over the 
situation with Foch, Chief of the French Staff, General Sir 
William Robertson, Chief of the British Staff, and other com 
manders. Pershing said: 

“With the apparent total collapse of Russia and the recent 
Central Powers in Italy German morale is un 

doubtedly much improved and the probability 

of a serious offensive against the Western 
front is greatly increased. In fact, informa 
tion indicates German concentration in the 

Vosges, opposite Nancy, and also near the 

French border . The Allies are very weak 

and we must come to their relief this year 

The year after may be too late. It is very 

doubtful if they can hold on until 1919 unless 

we give them a lot of support this year.” 
Pershing had reason for alarm aside from the 
general situation. The Vosges mountains were 
opposite his own American sector, where, in 
the grim, sunless winter climate of Lorraine 
he had, as yet, only one division with any 
trench experience. But the French informa 
tion that the German blow would come in 
this region was mistaken. Bliss, in turn, said: 
“The military situation for 1918 is un 
doubtedly critical and grave. The Chiefs of 

Staffs of the armies of the Western front 

and the representatives of the commanders 

in the field at the conference here urge that 
the United States must be prepared to make 

a great effort as early in the year as possible.” 

Lloyd George on December 2d wrote in a 
note to Lord Reading, to be shown to Colonel 

House: “We shall be hard pressed to hold 
our own and keep Italy standing during 1918. Our man power is 
pretty well exhausted. We can only call up men of 45-50 and boys 
of 17. France is done.” She wasn’t! (Continued on page 50) 
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By 
Samuel 


Scoville, Tr 


T ALL began when we were 

very young. Three of us, none 

over twelve, camped out for the 

first time on a wooded hill in the 
northwestern corner of Connecticut. 
During those enchanted weeks we 
learned to depend upon our own 
strength and skill for life itself. We 
made dishes out of birch-bark and 
beds from pine-boughs and lived on 
what we caught and shot. Once, I 
remember, we had to eat a crow and 
another time a woodchuck. It was a 
little green heron, however, which 
brought us back to civilization. Even 
romance and youth combined could 
not stomach fried heron. 

In spite of what were real hardships 
to those three little boys they learned 
to know the sheer delight and beauty 
that life in the open holds for those who dare to live it. The early 
morning swim, when the whole world was fresh and clean and 
beautiful, the exploring of hidden marshes and lonely mountain- 
tops, the campfires under the cold stars and the dreamless sleep 
beneath scented pines were some of the daily happinesses which 
came to them that summer. 

They had adventures, too, which are always the spice of life 
in the open. None of them were very desperate ones yet they 
bulked large to those boys. There was the giant snapping turtle 
with the hissing, hooked head and shearing jaws that had come 
out of the lake to lay her eggs. She weighed thirty-two pounds 
and provided them with meat for many days. 

Then there was the night when they heard the rare and ter- 
rible scream of a red fox on the hill near their tent, one of the 
most blood-curdling sounds in all nature. Instantly deciding 
that it was the screech of a panther, the boys heaped the fire high 
and kept guard all night with their weapons ready, to wit, three 
jackknives—one broken—and a muzzle-loading shot-gun con- 
taining a charge of bird-shot and two marbles. Many years later 
in the depths of a Southern swamp I was to hear the scream of a 
real panther but it did not thrill me nearly so much as did that 
apocryphal one among the Connecticut hills. 

What good times those boys had and how far away it all seems 
now. One of them learned then—and never forgot the knowledge 
—that sky-air is the real elixir of life. Many years afterwards he 
bought that hill and built a house there named “Treetop,”” where 
his first tent used to stand overlooking a little glacier lake and 
now he brings boys and a girl of his own back there every summer 
to the old camp site. 

Another year and I camped on a knoll in the Berkshires be- 
neath a vast white pine, with a lake on one side and a cold, bub- 
bling spring on the other. That summer I learned how to paddle a 
canoe and how to catch black bass and also how to cook them 
when caught, by wrapping them in white-oak leaves and burying 
them in a bed of hickory coals. After an hour I would take them 
out, done to a turn. The skin and scales would all come off, the 
entrails would come out and the fish baked in its own juice was 
delicious. 

That summer we came upon a cave which ran for a mile be- 
neath the lake and explored it all one summer day with a huge 
ball of twine fastened about the foot of the hindmost boy as a 
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There were stalactites and stalagmites in it and an under- 


clue. 
ground lake—which we discovered by falling into it—and alto- 


gether we had a most enjoyable time. I remember that once I 
stuck fast in a tiny, underground passage and only escaped by 
leaving my shirt behind. Probably it is there yet. 

Then came a year when I first crossed the continent and camped 
in the Northwest. We started from a little town on Puget Sound 
and by using a tramp steamer, a pair of broncos and a home-made 
launch belonging to a couple of prospectors, found ourselves at 
last on the shore of a tiny lake in the foot-hills of the Olympic 
Mountains, which was full of fish, salmon trout, rainbow trout 
and togue. 

On our trip through the mountains we had a Siwash Indian for 
a guide. Rainy was his name and he was a good cook and a won- 
derful liar. We had five meals a day and how I wish now that I 
could taste again old Rainy’s broiled trout and elk-steaks and 
hear him tell fearsome stories around the camp-fire about 
screamers, who wailed in the woods before a great tree fell and 
Indian devils, beasts of incredible strength and malignancy. 

Rainy had a hunting knife with numerous notches on the 
handle, each one of which stood—so he told us—for a bear or a 
mountain lion killed by him single-handed with said knife. 

One day as we were following a trail, clambering every now and 
then over the trunks of fallen trees some six or eight feet thick, 
Rainy carelessly landed on the back of a black bear who happened 
to be digging for grubs beside the tree-trunk. We stood still ex- 
pecting to see him add another notch to his knife. 

There was a crash through the brush like a runaway locomotive 
—that was the bear. There was the rush of a racer traveling at 
a world-record rate down the trail—that was Rainy. We finally 
overtook him a mile or so away and convinced him with some 
difficulty that the bear was gone. 





“W OOKING back over life, I can see camp- 
fires gleaming here and there through- 
out the years in manya lonely and lovely 
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He explained that he had no fear for his own safety but was 
simply trying to lead the bear away from us so that we might not 
be injured in the mélée, and expressed great disappointment at 
the bear’s cowardly behavior. 

That summer I learned how to cast a fly and how to walk and 
walk and keep on walking when it seemed as though I would die 
on my feet from sheer exhaustion. I had salmon fishing such as 
I shall never see again and caught sea-bass by night in Puget 
Sound when the water was afire with phosphorescence and the 
fish seemed fashioned from luminous gold. The thought of it 
brings satisfaction even today. 

One night as Rainy was rowing me back across an arm of the 
Sound a head popped out of the water close beside me. It had 
black hair and eyes and white teeth. I yelled and nearly fell out 
of the boat at the sight while the old Indian laughed so that he, 





corner * this country. Each one stands for 
a measure of that joy which can always be 
found in the open and never in the shut.” 
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too, nearly went overboard. At 
the time I almost wished that he 
had. He said that the merman was 
only a hair-seal but I had my 
doubts. Why did it grin at me be- 
fore it went down? 

Then came a year when two of 
us paddled and carried a canoe 
through a chain of Northern rivers 
and unnamed waters until we 
found ourselves at last on the 
shore of a lonely lake where a pair 
of loons laughed at dawn and 
moose fed at dusk on the knotted 
roots of yellow water lilies. There 
we pitched our tent on a high, dry 
bank close to the water with a 
towering ledge of rock fencing us 
off from the shore. 

Every morning we would walk 
out on the bole of a dead pine which stretched far out in the lake 
and dive into sixty feet of clear, jasper-green water with a tingle 
in its depths like cold fire. How good breakfast used to taste after 
one of those early appetizers! 

In that camp we spent two happy weeks filled full of little ad- 
ventures. The very first morning in camp, in the ghostly light 
which comes just before dawn, I awoke to see a big, blackish 
animal in the tent apparently about to bite off one of my sleep- 
ing friend’s feet, which he had thrust out from"under the blankets. 
Under the impression that the visitor was a small bear or a wol 
verine, I jumped up to get my gun. Instantly the strange beast 
doubled in size and out through the opening of the tent, grunting 
indignantly, with quills erect, waddled the largest porcupine 
which I have ever seen. 

As my companion commended himself very highly as a cook, 
all the raw labor devolved upon me—and some of it was very 
raw indeed. I made the beds, cut the wood, washed the dishes 
and fetched the water. Then every night it was my duty to 
build a big campfire down on the beach. We would sit in the soft 
sand with our backs against the overturned canoe and watch the 
fire roar up ten feet high through the windless, frosty air. 

Some of the meals which my friend served on the shore of that 
lake are among the pleasantest memories of all of my many camps. 
One evening I went to the spring for water, (Continued on page 38) 
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The crossroads of the world—the Place de l’ Opéra, Paris, 
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olive drab gendarmes are 
gone from the boulevards, and 
those same boulevards, dark 
in the nights of war, are once 
more ablaze with light and 
gaiety. The American metrop- 
olis of Paris is again a part of 
France, and tourists throng its 
streets. 

There are still reminders of 
other days, however. There is, 
for example, Paris Post of The 
American Legion. Alvan F. 
Sanborn, a member of the post 
and for many years Paris cor- 
respondent of the Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript, says the post 
does more than preserve the 
memories of America’s fighting 
men in France; its peacetime 
activities make it a sort of sec 
ond American Embassy. Mr. 
Sanborn, who enlisted in the 


French Foreign Legion September 1, 1914, and fought for several 
years in the trenches, sends some facts to prove that Paris Post 
has won prestige among French citizens and American residents 


alike. 
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and the Café de la Paix in the center 


ON PARLE 
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Children of Paris Post members have a merry costume party 


at the end of each school term 


The post maintains a school, a 


once-a-week affair at which the English language and 
American history and traditions are taught 


with the Opera itself in the right background 


The world-wide depression 
has brought to Paris Post an 
unusual number of marooned 
or jobless American veterans. 
The post finds employment for 
them or helps them obtain aid 
from home. Some it must pro 
vide with transportation back 
to the States, with the assist- 
ance of the American Aid So 
ciety. When an expatriated 
veteran falls ill or meets with 
an accident, the post finds a 
place for him in a hospital. If 
he dies, the post will try to lo 
cate his relatives in the United 
States. Many times the outfit 
has had entire charge of fu 
nerals and burials and the set 
tling up of the affairs of m«¢ 
who have died. 

One of the most serious 
problems of the post has bee 
helping children whose Ameri 


can-born fathers have disappeared since the war. In many cases 
fathers have been disabled men unable to adapt themselves to the 
difficult after-the-war environment of France. The welfare com 
mittees of the post and its Auxiliary unit do everything possible 
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The caisson carrying the flag-draped casket of Major 















Ge 


neral Clarence R. Edwards, wartime commander 


of the 26th Division and former Commander of the Massachusetts Department of the Legion, to the 


grave in Arlington National Cemetery. 


Legionnaires from Massachusetts and all over New England 


took a promzinent part in the ceremonies 


to make it unnecessary for the wives and mothers and innocent 
children to appeal to French charitable agencies. By working to 
repair wrongs done, the Legionnaires and Auxiliares instill in the 
children pride in their American birthright. 

In France Thursday afternoon instead of Saturday afternoon 
is the regular school holiday. Thursday afternoon, therefore, is 
the time in each week when the sons and daughters of American 
service men gather at Paris Post’s clubhouse to attend the post’s 
free school, in which they are taught the English language and 
American history and become familiar with American ideas and 
traditions. Later the post hopes it can conduct the school five 
days a week. The project is looked upon favorably by the French. 


T THE end of each school term the boys and girls attend a cos- 
tume party, a merry occasion upon which the regular pupils 
act as hosts for all the children of veterans who can be scared up. 
There are clowns from the Cirque d’Hiver, ice cream and cake 
galore, a fish pond, in which each child catches his own present 
with a real hook and line, and prizes for the most fetching cos- 
tumes. Another big occasion for the children is the annual family 
picnic—fifty francs a throw for all the grown-ups but free to all 
the boys and girls. There everybody gets chewing gum and pea- 
nuts, watermelons, corn-on-the-cob. Horse-shoe pitching and 
baseball are favorite games. The Christmas party is also typically 
American, with Santa Claus in person, the singing of carols and 
presents for everybody. 

On Memorial Day Paris Post places flowers and flags upon the 
30,000 graves of men in the six American cemeteries of France and 
in isolated burial places. The post’s color guard takes part in the 
principal Memorial Day ceremonies, just as it does in almost all 
international events in which the American colony is represented. 
In its Memorial Day observance the post represents the posts of 
the Legion at home who subscribed to the Overseas Graves 
Decoration Fund, amounting to $162,000. 

The whole Legion knows, of course, that Paris Post has a new 
home, the Pershing Memorial Building, financed largely by con- 
tributions from American citizens. 

The memorial building is at 49 Rue Pierre Charron, near the 
Arc de Triomphe and the American Embassy. It was formerly 
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the home of a French nobleman. In the rear of this building is 
being erected a six-story modern office building. Rodman Wana- 
maker made the first gift for the memorial building, the sum of 
$5,000, at the Legion’s Philadelphia National Convention. Last 
year the Benevolent Protective Order of Elks contributed to the 
enterprise $30,000 in memory of Elks who served in the World 
War. The Y. M. C. A., the Masonic Order and the American Red 
Cross have each given $25,000 for rooms to perpetuate the 
memory of their war work, and similar contributions have been 
made by the Knights of Columbus, the Salvation Army, the 
Jewish Welfare Board and the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

The Pershing Memorial Building will have a library devoted to 
rare military documents. It will be known as Herrick Hall, in 
memogy of the late Myron T. Herrick, who as Ambassador to 
France did much to assist in the enterprise. 





By-Products 
OME such ditty as “There little still, don’t you cry, You'll be 
an ashtray by and by,” has been sung by disabled service 
men at the California Hut, the workshop maintained by the 
California Department of the Auxiliary in Los Angeles, since 
29 











state prohibition officials began turning over to the workshop 
copper stills captured in raids. 

Out of confiscated stills and other apparatus seized by pro- 
hibition agents the disabled men are fabricating trays and 
other articles of general household and decorative manufacture 
that are not likely to be used in illegal ways. It’s a modern 
adaptation of the Biblical beating of swords into ploughshares. 

California got its idea from the Walter Reed Hospital in the 
national capital, 
where disabled 
men have long 
been employed in 
making copper 
knicknacks from 
the liquor-making 
apparatus seized in 
the District of 
Columbia. 
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Last Honors 


ITH  solem- 
nityand deep- 
est emotion The 
American Legion 
of all New England 
rendered in mid- 
February to Major 
General Clarence 
R. Edwards trib- 
utes of honor and 
affection as the 
body of the war- 
time commander 
of the Twenty- 
Sixth Division lay 
in state in Boston, 
was borne through 
the streets in one 
of the most impres- 
sive processions 
Boston has ever 
seen and was laid 
at rest in Arlington National Cemetery at Washington, D. C. 
Legionnaires among the 25,000 persons who filed in double line 
by the bier in the Hall of Flags in the Massachusetts State House 
wept without reserve. The flags of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment, which General Edwards had served as Commander and as 
devoted leader in the ranks, were massed in the funeral procession 
and moved as a solid bank of color, while uniformed delegations 
of Yankee Division Post, Boston Police Post and Bessie Edwards 
Post marched to the railway station and rendered special tributes. 
Eight Legionnaires in Legion uniform acted as body bearers and 
were accompanied to Washington by a large number of other 
Legion mourners, headed by James P. Rose, Vice-Commander of 
the Department of Massachusetts, Dennis P. Haverty, Depart- 
ment Adjutant, and Carroll J. Swan, President of the Yankee 
Division Association and President of The American Legion Con- 
vention Corporation. 

The Legionnaires’ final tributes 
were rendered as the body of 
General Edwards was placed at 
rest in Arlington Cemetery beside 
his wife, and his daughter, Bessie 
Edwards, who died in France in 
war service. 

Under the will of General Ed- 
wards, the largest bequest, $25,000, was to the Bessie Rochester 
Edwards Memorial Foundation to insure the future of the Dis- 
abled Ex-Service Men’s Exchange in Boston. The foundation 
bears the name of the General’s wife who died in 1920. 

The Massachusetts Department is considering a plan to make 
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Members of Earl Foust Post of Fostoria, I 
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llinois, had a chopping and sawing bee and 
distributed the wood to the needy families of their town. Other organizations joined 
with the Legionnaires in cutting and distributing the wood 
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General Edwards’s estate, Dunroving, at Westwood, Massachu- 
setts, a home for convalescent disabled men. 


Million Jobs 


AST National Commander Howard P. Savage of Chicago has 

expressed to National Commander Ralph T. O’Neil the hope 
that The American Legion will directly help one million persons 
to obtain employ- 
ment before the 
national conven- 
tion in Detroit 
Mr. Savage is chair- 
man of the Lé 
gion’s Nationa! 
Employment Com- 
mission and Jerome 
F. Duggan of St 
Louis is vice chair- 
man. With the 
approval of the 
National Execu 
tive Committee, 
Mr. Savage’s com 
mittee will distrib- 
ute throughout the 
country certificates 
of honor, to be 
awarded to em- 
ployers increasing 
number of workers 
ten percent. A 
“patriot card’’ will 
be issued to each 
Legionnaire who 
finds a job for an 
unemployed manor 
woman. The cer- 
tificates and cards, 
to be awarded on 
recommendations 
of posts, will be 
signed by National 
Commander O'Neil and department commanders. The national 
commission has distributed to all posts reproductions of the cer- 
tificate and card, with suggestions for organized efforts to obtain 
co-operation of employers and Legionnaires in the campaign. 


Help When Needed 


= benefits from the passage of the Adjusted Compensation 
Loan Act were swift and evident everywhere, and the law 
has imposed no strain upon government finances, John Thomas 
Taylor, vice-chairman of the National Legislative Committee, 
said in a bulletin issued at the end of the first week in which ap- 
plications for loans under the new law were received. 

“Within these seven days 70,000 veterans have applied to the 
Veterans Bureau in Washington,” wrote Mr. Taylor. “No esti- 
mate has been made of the number of loans in the regional offices 
The urgency of the situation is shown by the fact that in one day 
the central office received 10,000 applications by air mail alone 
More than ninety-nine percent of the applications show that the 
veterans had previously borrowed. Many veterans walked 
hundreds of miles to Washington to obtain their loans, and for 
these, penniless, without food, in most cases without overcoats, 
the loans have come as a blessing. Lines of needy veterans ex 
tending blocks from the doors of the regional offices in cities 11 
practically every State became commonplace during the week 
They demonstrated conclusively the need for immediate as 
sistance of thousands of World War veterans. 

“The week has exposed the fanciful predictions of the Treasur) 
Department that the enactment of the bill would have an un 
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When the State Capitol of North Dakota at Bismarck went up in flames during the winter the 





State Legislature began meeting in the War Memorial Building constructed under the sponsorship 
of Lloyd Spetz Post of the Legion at a cost of $211,500 


favorable effect upon government finances. The Treasury De- 
partment put forth a combined offering of $1,400,000,000 in 334 
percent bonds and 1!%4 percent and 2 percent certificates. A 
total of $1,493,000,000 was allotted on the three issues. The 
bids totaled $3,734,000,000. In other words, the Treasury offer- 
ing was over-subscribed 24 times. Only a portion of these funds 
will be required for the adjusted service certificate loans.” 


For Duration 


EUBEN E. GUNDERSON of Leo C. Peterson Post of Red 
Wing, Minnesota, suspects he should be the founder of some 
sort of new organization. His claim to distinction—and he 
thinks that perhaps some other Legionnaires can share it with 








him—is that he was married at 11 o’clock on the morning of 
November 11th in 1919 at Minneapolis, during the Legion’s 
first national convention. 

“Guess I ought to rank as the kingfish of any order of Armistice 
Day brides and bridegrooms,” comments Mr. Gunderson. 


Lindell of Minnesota 


In the national activities of The American Legion in the past 
six years whenever the name of the Department of Minnesota 
has been mentioned it has brought to mind the name of Edwin L. 
Lindell. The two seemed inseparable. For six years Mr. Lindell 
has been Adjutant of the Department of Minnesota. 

Ihe energy and ability which won for Mr. Lindell such wide 
recognition in The American Legion has brought to him oppor- 
tunity in the world of business and science. At the end of Febru- 
ary he resigned to become associated with the Rand Laboratories, 
Inc., in Minneapolis, headed by Rufus R. Rand, Jr., like Mr. 
Lindell himself a Past Commander of the Minnesota Department. 
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This organization specializes in the development of new inven- 
tions and in mechanical, chemical and industrial research. 

In a letter to National Adjutant James F. Barton Mr. Lindell 
wrote: “Did you ever stop to think how it would feel to cut off 
your right hand? Not pleasant to think about and perhaps not 
so easy to bear. It can’t be any worse, though, than what I am 
doing now in announcing my resignation as Department Ad 
jutant. I shall not say goodbye to those I hope will continue to be 
my friends and I shall always look forward to a Legion or Auxil- 
iary gathering as an opportunity to meet again with the finest and 
most unselfish lot of men and women in the world.”’ 


When the State Capitol Burned 


OR years and years the citizens of Bismarck, North Dakota, 

as they admired the architectural lines of the North Dakota 
State Capitol had realized that the building was a shining mark 
for a fire. Built in the State’s earliest days when iron and steel 
and concrete were not drawn upon to make public buildings 
fireproof, the Capitol was a standing challenge to Providence. 
At last the day everybody feared arrived—on December 28, 
1930, the old Capitol caught fire and was destroyed. 

On that day, the citizens of Bismarck blessed the foresight 
of Lloyd Spetz Post of The American Legion, for the light of 
the blazing Capitol shone upon a temporary home for the state 
legislature. There was nearing completion the community 
memorial building which Lloyd Spetz Post had sponsored, a 
great convention hall that had cost $211,500, constructed jointly 
by city and county. 

The Bismarck post encountered opposition when it first pro- 
posed the erection of the community building, citing as one 
argument for it the possibility that the Capitol might be de 
stroyed. Bismarck has 11,550 persons. A two-thirds vote was 
necessary to authorize a city bond issue of $125,000. The post 
campaigned vigorously, almost all voters turned out and 74.4 
percent voted yes. When the building was being finished it was 
found that money hadn’t been provided for a balcony. Le- 
gionnaires subscribed $1,000 and the Auxiliary gave $1,500. 


T ~ ” 
A Name in a Fog 

HEN members of Frank R. Kirk Post a year or more ago 

painted air markers on large flat roofs in the towns of 
Crafton and Ingram, suburbs of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, they 
considered their task a prosaic one (Continued on page 61) 
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The name Ehbrenbreitstein conjures up visions of the mighty Rhine fortress opposite Coblenz. Here is 
the lighter side of it—a German beer-garden on a terrace at the upper end of the town 


E ALWAYS did claim that army cooks had it soft 

and a picture on this page gives some visual evi 

dence. ‘Two of the three soldaten in the picture of 

the German beer garden held that office with Ambu- 
lance Company No. 329. On the other hand, we hasten to give 
credit to cooks of our infantry outfit who cooked doughnuts for us 
up in the village of Beney when the Germans daily threw iron 
bouquets into that town. 

Legionnaire R. Chamberlin of Washington, D. C., who fur- 
nished the picture, was a sergeant in Ambulance Company No. 
329 and after reporting that he took the snap himself, adds that 
the beer garden was located on a terrace opposite Coblenz and 
overlooking the Rhine, at the upper end of the town of Ehren- 
breitstein. The well-known fortress was at the lower end of the 
town, opposite the point where the Rhine and Moselle flow 
together. 

Ambulance Company No. 329, he reports, went overseas from 
Camp Sherman, Ohio, as a part of the 83d Division but later was 
attached to the Third Army Corps. Regular ambulance work 
was performed in many towns, including Nogent, Toul and Le 
Mans, and in the Occupied Area covered the area from Neuwied 
to Ehrenbreitstein—their billets being in some old German bar- 
racks in the latter town. 

Chamberlin says that he has forgotten the name of the charm- 
ing young fraulein, but the rest of the usual left-to-right consists 
of Cook Ray Iredale, Cook Ross Lester and Corporal Nick 
Christu--all of his company. Again we say, pretty soft! 


VER hear of an 

American trade 
dollar. It was a silver 
piece very much like 
the cartwheel we have 
known, and was used in 
China. Many years 
ago the Government 
called them in. But 
Abe Schoenberg of 
Bridgeport, Connecti 
cut, found one in 
France, and maybe the 
telling of the story here 
will result in its- being 
returned to the man— 





possibly a German veteran—who was the owner. Says Schoenberg: 

*“‘Back in the early days of October, 1918, when Headquarters 
Company, 319th Field Artillery, 82d Division, had just taken 
up its position at Baulny, France, I was engaged in clearing an 
entrance to one of those underground passages which the ousted 
enemy had evacuated. While moving débris, I was attracted by 
the clink of my shovel against metal. Upon examination, I found 
a mud-covered coin which proved to be real money—no less than 
a U. S. trade dollar bearing the date 1877. It was in perfect 
condition. 

“As we were the first to take position in this newly-acquired 
territory, it may be assumed that a German had dropped the 
coin and that at some time or other he had been in the States. | 
slipped the coin into my belt as a souvenir of Baulny. 

“Several months later I was sitting with Dr. Troyansky of the 
medical detachment of the 319th, telling him about my find at 
Baulny and as I told him the story, I got out the coin and threw 
it on the marble-topped table. Imagine my surprise when I saw 
the coin open up on one,side. I wondered if it were the result of 
the Burgundy wine we were imbibing at the time. But, sure 
enough, the coin proved to be a locket, containing a picture of 
some woman. Not only that, but the picture was covered by a 
thin glass set in a frame—all fitting snugly between the thickness 
of one trade dollar. 

“The entire coin is an example of the highest workmanship. 
The cover hinges out from the body perfectly and when closed 
hides its purpose as a photograph holder even after the closest 
inspection.” 

Schoenberg’s suggestion that this coin might have belonged to 
a German soldier may be considered but it must be remembered 
that the 319th Field Artillery did not take its station at Baulny 
until October 7th, although the town was captured by infantry 
of the 35th Division on September 27th. These facts are added 
merely in the hope that they may assist in finding the owner of 
the coin and learning the remainder of its history previous 
to 1918. 


UST when we think that Taps has been blown for the last 

animal mascot of a World War outfit, another is called to our 
attention for introduction to the gang. Robert R. Manley of 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, is the latest Legionnaire to add a mem 
ber to our Association of Surviving Mascots of the World War 
In the picture with the dog, reproduced on the next page, we 
see Robert R. Manley, Jr. Dad Manley offers these credentials: 
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“T herewith submit a picture of ‘Trixie’ 

formerly called ‘Toodles’ or ‘Dutch’— 
who should be listed among the still-living 
mascots of the A.E.F. She was purchased 
by Captain Earl L. Mullineaux in the 
spring of 1919 at Coblenz, Germany, 
and became mascot of Motor Truck 
Company 465, Train 417. 

“The captain was very busy with his 
duties and as I was sergeant in charge of 
the Motor Reception Park, I had the time 
to take care of her and she was with me 
a great deal. I became very attached 
to the dog and tried to buy her from 
Captain Mullineaux on board the trans- 
port on the way home but he refused my 
offer. But at Camp Merritt, New Jersey, 
he gave her to me. 

‘She is still living and has proved her 
right to the citizenship of dogdom in this 
good old U. S. A. through a wonderful 
record of service and unselfish devotion 
including the saving of the life of my 
herdsman on a farm in Illinois. An in- 
furiated bull had attacked this man and 
the dog came to his rescue. I wonder 
if, sometimes, like me she longs for the 
old gang and friends of the A. of O., in- 
cluding Lieutenants Fletcher, Davies, 
Kay, Felton, Sully Bledsoe and the 
rest. 

‘The snapshots 
vere taken by 
Harry Greenly, 
former Chief R. T. 
©. in Italy and 
Germany and now 
a member of the 
Railroad Classifi 
cation Board of 
New York.” 


**Trixie™’ 


OW many 

veterans real 
lize that included 
in the tables of cas- 
ualties in the 
World War is 
found this state- 
ment: Died of 
accident, 4,503. 
Just what kind of 
accidents were 
these—besides the 
train wrecks, auto- 
mobile collisions 
and similar occur- 
ences of which we 





sits at attention for Robert 
R. Manley, Jr., whose daddy brought 
the pup with him from Germany in 1919 





arrived back at Camp Hospital No. 85 
about three days later, only to find 
after an X-ray at Base Hospital No. 
ror, St. Nazaire, that she had both 
legs fractured. Later the others re- 
turned—one with an injured back, the 
other with a dislocated hip. All re- 
turned to the States in plaster casts. 

“T have often wondered if these fellow 
nurses recovered from their injuries. 
Telling this story may help some of those 
injured.” 


ROM one of our foreign Legion 

naires—no, not a member of the 
Foreign Legion but of Brussels (Bel 
gium) Post of the Legion—comes the 
familiar scene pictured on this page. 
F. W. Slaughter, veteran of the 26th 
Infantry, First Division, is the man 
and we're proud to welcome him into 
our Then and Now Gang. 

After the picture arrived, we wrote 


his address in 
tinge of 


last fall to Slaughter at 
Brussels which has at least a 
home in it—Rue Washington—and were 
surprised to get a reply from Tampa, 
Florida. He told us that he was spending 
the winter in the States but would re 
turn to Brussels in the spring as his wife 
was a war bride 
and had been born 
in Brussels 
Regarding the 
crap game snap 
shot, he reports 
that the men were 
of Headquarters 
Company, 26th In 
fantry, stationed 
in Nentershausen, 
Germany, and the 
picture was taken 
on the May or 
June, 1919, pay 
day. He identifies 
one of the men in 
the group as Joe 
Hines of Schenec 
tady, New York, 
who married a girl 
from Ligny-en- 
Barrois. The one 
with the almost 
bald pate served as 
cook in the officers’ 
mess. Perhaps 
more of these men 
may be identified 


heard? Legion- 
naire Vesta These occupiers of the Rhineland are not policing the billet yard but, F. W. Slaughter by Then and Now- 
E. r “ne ol I of Brussels (Belgium) Post reports, are celebrating payday in Nentershausen, Germany, ers. Boal smal a 
ware ines, a . ? “Last spring, 
Hospital at Hines, in 1919. Happy days, ob wet, Gong) adds Slaughter, 
Illinois—and we’re “T was with Brus 
glad to hear from some of our nurse members—tells of one sels Post when the chapel was dedicated in the Flanders Field 
unusual accident, in which fortunately there were no fatal- American Cemetery at Waereghem, Belgium, in the presence of 
ities: General Pershing, Ambassador Gib- 

“In the late spring of 1919 another nurse and myself, son and the Gold Star Mothers, when 


meeting three others from our post, started on a three-day trip 
conducted by the Y. M. from Brussels to northern 
Belgium. 

“Arriving in Bruges, I shall never forget the chimes. Thena 
trip to Zeebrugge and the roof of the submarine station used by 
the Germans. Eager to hear all the guide told, my chum stayed 
in the lead. I was half-way down when the wooden bridge swayed 
and fell. The small group { was with was fortunate in falling 
only about ten feet, being caught by a support. 

“One of the nurses fell into the oily water about thirty feet 
just before an Australian soldier decided to land in the 
ame place. We took her to a Sisters’ hospital and left the second, 
vho said she was all right, with her. The third we were told had 
i sprained ankle and with the aid of soldiers along the way, 


below, 
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the latter were on their pilgrimage.” 


HEN ex-Lieutenant Herman UI- 

mer of Jacksonville, Florida, sub- 
mitted his entry in the Big Moments 
contest conducted by the Monthly 
last year, he little knew that he would 
not alone win a prize but would also 
discover the soldier about whom his 


story was built. This prize-winning 
entry appeared under the title, ““The 
Message Went Through,” in the June, 


1930, Monthly—and told of a bat- 
talion runner (Continued on page 47) 











| TEAMWORK 


By 
JOHN R. 
TUNIS 


Zo. 


how to do their jobs. Some- 
times he is right, but always 
he is tactless. He antagonizes 
everyone with whom he works. 

Jim knows nothing of team- 
work. 

Teamwork. One man, by 
hitting a single that brings 
home the winning run in a 
World’s Series, grabs the cheers 
of the frenzied thousands; but 
eight men back up the pitcher 
in a close battle, shut off runs 
and win the game. Some weli- 
advertised halfback runsthrough 
a broken field for a touchdown; 
but eleven players together 
stand on the two-yard line and 
hold the goal inviolate when 
inches spell all the difference. 
A famous sprinter breaks the 
roo-meter record and the wires 
buzz with his name from conti- 
nent to continent, while twenty 
unknown runners, jumpers and 
hurdlers pick up a _ hundred 
points and the United States 
wins the Olympic,Games. 

One of the most amazing ex- 
hibitions of teamwork in the 
whole history of sport was 
given by the Pittsburgh Pirates 
in the last game of the World’s 
Series of 1925. Washington had 
taken three of the first four 
games that fall, the Pirates had 
won the next two, and the series 
hinged on the encounter at 


sixth they led six to four. 
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OU probably know Jim Saunders. 
There’s one in every office. Had about 
four jobs in the last six years, and ad- 
mits he made good in every one. Doesn’t 
drink, doesn’t smoke, never watches the clock, 
and one way or another brings in considerable 
business. Yet, despite all this, everyone lets him 


Jim has everything except the ability to work 
with the boys. He is always and everlastingly 
thinking about Jim—about his record and his 
sales sheet. He is forever trying to tell the rest 












The world's 


greatest dis- te 


tance runner, 

Paavo Nurmi of 

Finland. He could 

beat any individual, 

but not a team like 

America’s in the 
Olympic Games 


Forbes Field. In the box for Pittsburgh was 
Aldridge; for Washington, the great Walter 
Johnson. The Senators knocked Aldridge out 
of the box in the first inning, scoring four runs. 
The Pirates came back in the third to slam 
three runs across. Washington retaliated in 
the next inning by knocking Morrison, the 
Pittsburgh relief pitcher, from the box, driv- 
ing two more runs over. At the end of the 


Pittsburgh tied the score in the seventh. One 





Jesse Sweetser, 
American winner of 
the British amateur 
championship in 
1926, thanks to his 
fellow American 
competitors as well 
as his own prow- 
ess. Below, Jean 
Borotra of France, 
whose marvelous co- 
operation with Réné 
Lacoste secured 
France the Davis 


Cup in 1927 







Gven 
in One-Man 
Games It 
Can Mean 


Everything 


pitcher after another was thrown into the 
breach. The batting order was shaken 
up; fresh men were sent in to run for regu- 
lar players. The Senators went ahead 
once more in the eighth, yet that scrap- 
ping bunch of Pittsburgh ballplayers 
came back in the murk and gloom of the 
late October afternoon to sweep through 
the Washington defense for three runs 
and victory. Victory in the Series. Bat- 
tered, beaten, behind, this team kept their 
heads up—played as a team, not as nine 
individuals. And they won. As showing 
what teamwork really means, it is inter- 
esting to note that every man but the 
pitchers made at least one hit and one 
putout. 

“The most remarkable instance of 
teamplay in baseball history,” said John 
B. Foster, a national authority on the 
game, in his discussion 
of this greatest match 
of the greatest of all 
World’s Series. 

Teamwork won the 
Davis Cup, the big- 
gest international 
trophy of sport, for 
France in 1927. Team- 
work has kept the cup 
abroad ever since—the 
teamwork of fourmen: 
Cochet, Lacoste, Borotra and Brug- 
non. When two singles specialists 
are necessary, Cochet and Lacoste 
are ready. Brugnon is a doublesstar. 
Last year Lacoste fell illand Borotra 
was thrown into action against the 
United States to win the deciding 
point inthe challenge round in Paris. 







“Fortunate the country,” says A. Wallis Myers, 
] the great English tennis authority, “‘which has four 
j top-flight players who can interchange their partner- 
ships according to the task at hand, and do so un 
murmuringly, conscious only of the team’s interest.” 
, You'll hear it said that teamwork isn’t possible in 
f sports like golf and tennis. Even a man as well 
versed in games as Coach Knute Rockne made 
the statement last year in The American Legion 
Monthly that “golf and other individual sports 
have their place in the training of youngsters, but 
how much more important are games where organ- 

ization is necessary.” 
My business is to follow sports the world over. 
Every twelve months I travel about ten thousand 
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miles covering the big international golf 
and tennis matches, track meets, inter- 
collegiate football games, hockey con- 
tests. One of the most magnificent exhi- 
bitions of teamwork I have ever seen 
was in a Davis Cup tennis match be- 
tween France and Australia at Forest 
Hills, Long Island, in 1925 

Lacoste and Borotra were playing Pat- 
terson and Hawkes. Two sets to one for 
France, when in the opening of the 
fourth set a close-range volley from the 
racquet of the burly Patterson hit Boro- 
tra square on the temple. The Basque 
dropped like a log, unconscious. For a 
minute the possibility of a default 
loomed, but the spirit of France surged 
in Borotra’s breast and he staggered to 
his feet and resumed play. 

The fourth set went quickly to Aus- 
tralia. Two sets all. Lacoste up to that 
point had been uncertain, inaccurate; 
now he became the genius of the four, 
throwing himself into the fray, taking 
balls off Borotra’s racquet, jumping in 
front of his partner, intercepting volleys 
at the net, until by his efforts alone 
France needed but a single game, at last 
but one point for the match. They could 
not get it. Then Lacoste slumped. He 
was through, exhausted. The Australians 
concentrated on him and evened the 
score at five games all. 

But as Lacoste faltered, Borotra came 
to life and picked up the attack. Blinded 
momentarily by the blow from the Aus- 
tralian’s racquet, he was some time re- 
covering his poise. By this time his 
team’s lead had vanished. At his side 
was a wearied partner. Borotra jumped 
into the battle, and began a series of 
acrobatics which brought the crowd to 
its feet—no shot too difficult for him 
to handle, nothing that he did not try 
for—wherever the fight was thickest 
there blazed the blue beret of Borotra. 
By his dazzling and furious attack he 
brought home victory to his side. This, 
by the way, was the day he won his 
famous nickname of the Bounding 
Basque. The match ended in a French 
triumph, the crowd in their emotional 
response forgetting that he had merely 
saved, not won the fight. When one 
Frenchman fell off in his effectiveness, 
his partner assumed the burden. Not 
individuals, not shots, not courage, not 
skill, but teamplay won this victory. 

Teamwork won the British amateur 
golf title for an American some years 
ago. Of all the sporting invaders I have 
ever seen, this bunch sent over for the 
Walker Cup matches against England 
and for the British championships in 
1926 was the finest. There were Bobby 
Jones and George Von Elm and Jess 
Sweetser, and Watts Gunn, the joker of 
the party, and Francis Ouimet, the song 
leader, and Robert Gardner, a one-time 
track captain at Yale. They took their 
golf not as a serious business but as a 
fortnight’s holiday. 

On the way north from London to 
Gullane in Scotland, where the amateur 
championships were being held, Sweet- 
ser got an attack of sinus trouble, and 
two days before the opening round he 
put himself further out of competition 
by spraining a (Continued on page 49) 
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“Earth never did breed 
Such a jovial weed.” 
—Howiway 


—with a birdie’in each 


mellow bhowlful / 








2 Made by Wellman’s 


Whether your pipe is caked and ven- 


1 Cut for Pipes Only erable, or brand-new, here’s a tobacco, 


Mr. Smoker, that will put it in top form 


Method . . . an 1870 and keep it there. 
Tobacco Secret . . ~ 
Pack your pipe with shaggy Granger 

3 Big Flakes that Burn flakes. Load it on the “installment plan”; 

Slow and Cool ht 

pack it tight; light it all around. 

4 Sweet to the End Then draw deep: Sweeter, mellower 

No Soggy Heel flavor—a cooler, drier, cleaner pipe— 





that’s the answer! 
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ROUGH CUT 


JA COOLER SMOKE AND A DRIER PIPE 
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Leonard 
Nason 
says: 


“| met a fellow in a broken 


down dugout one evening 
when Jerry was very busy 
and we weren't. We had 
an argument about when 
the war would end, if ever, 
and he insisted we'd still 
be at it up to Christmas 
1918. He bet me a hat he 
was right. | had his name 
but | lost it; so if he sees 
this, he can pay his debt 
with one of the smart, 
new Knox Hats for spring. 


| think they're great.” 


KN O X 
H AT § 


_ 


There’s a KNOX Dealer in your city 
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Why You (ouldwt Run a 


estaurant 


(Continued from page 19) 


serving pantry, always strictly enforced. 

But all this is viewing things from the 
standpoint of the host. Eating is an art 
that requires collaboration to attain its 
greatest success. The host can do much 
with no help or very little help from the 
guest. But he can do so much more 
with the guest’s help. 

There have always been vogues in eat- 
ing. The dishes that used to be most 
popular were those that tasted the best. 
And I think that some dishes were once 
esteemed, more so than they are today, 
because they were of great rarity and 
very expensive. 

Many eating customs, however, have 
not changed greatly. At luncheon time 


American business men have always been 


in rather of a hurry. I am not sure that 
they are in much more of a hurry now 
than they ever were. Women have more 
sense in this respect. They are not in 
as much of a hurry as their husbands. 
Now, more so than ever before, they 
linger over their cigarettes and coffee. 
More than ever formal dinners are 
held in hotels. Nowadays so many peo- 
ple of means live in apartments which 
do not afford room for elaborate affairs. 
Even formal hotel dinners are less elab- 
orate; the entertainment that is pro- 


vided, on the other hand, is more elab- 
orate. The dancing often lasts to hours 
that would have shocked another gen- 
eration. 

In talking of food I have digressed to 
discuss the things that go with food. 
That is but natural. For eating is a form 
of entertainment, and as such it appeals 
not only to the palate, but to all of the 
senses, and to the mind as well. It is be- 
cause so much more than the excellence of 
the food provided enters into the art of 
eating that it has been so greatly harmed 
by prohibition. The greatest success in 
eating demands an atmosphere of con- 
geniality and good-will. 

But we still have to eat, and it is still 
possible to make of eating an art. With- 
out good wine it is more difficult, but still 
possible. For ihe host the responsibility is 
greater than ever; it should be greater also 
for the guest. For, more than ever, it neces- 
sitates perfection in the minor things that 
together are all important. Now it is 
necessary that the tolerance of error (as 
engineers call it) between the desires of 
the guest and the hospitality provided by 
the host should be reduced to the negli- 
gible minimum that is allowable in the 
fitting of the parts of the finest auto- 
mobiles. ; 


‘Rope’s End 


(Continued from page 9) 


upon him, Wily Koskinen had dropped 
the rope he was coiling, so that its end 
fell, hanging over the little highballers 
stage. 

Nobody blamed him. But Koskinen 
blamed himself. And because of his 
blunder, there, in a whirl of death, stood 
Father Joe Priest, his friend, who had 
stuck by him through all this terrible 
mess. So he would square this blunder, 
Vilho Koskinen, square it if he could. 
You can count on a Finn to square an 
account of any kind, if he can. He 
weighed a hundred and ninety pounds, 
this man. He did with his hundred- 
ninety the most terribly valorous thing 
I have ever known. He threw it into 
that coil. 

His heavy body—it, maybe, would 
stop the deadly leapings of that line 
His steel-tough arms—they, maybe, 
could lock themselves about the un- 
wound part of the coil. Maybe? You 
can’t tell me. He hadn't a chance in a 
hundred thousand and he knew it. Well, 
a chance in a million then. He’d take 
that. A good gamble, one in a million, 
if played as the only chance to square 
accounts. 

That wild line picked up Wily Koski- 
nen as though he were some little girl’s 
rag doll, and whipped the hundred and 
ninety pounds of him in an arc out into 
the awful gash of Hsipaw 

It happened in seconds. Stunned by 


the terrible thing Koskinen had done, 
Father Joe lay for a moment flat on the 
little platform, beside the Englishman, 
whom he had flung down with him. For 
a moment they felt the hideous coils 
search over their bodies, hunting a hold. 
Then came a jar, and the venomous 
hissing ceased. 

Father Joe crawled across the little 
platform, clammy sweat upon him. 
Father Joe looked down. And then, sud- 
denly, he was on his feet shouting orders. 
He was no longer afraid. The under end 
of the line that Koskinen had been coil- 
ing, was fast to a cross-brace. The line 
hung there. It had not fallen into the 
gorge. And neither had Wily Koskinen. 

There was something about the Hsi- 
paw that got men. We lost seven in it. 
It wasn’t the height. That doesn’t affect 
good bridgemen. It was something else. 
But whatever it was, it didn’t get Kos- 
kinen. The law—that got Koskinen. 
Swaying there, limp in the wind that 
draws up through the Hsipaw, halfway 
between earth and steel, on the most 
stupendous gibbet that ever was built, 
hanged by the neck, swung the man 
who had killed Hop Denver. 

They hauled Wily up. 

As neatly as expert hands could ever 
have done it, two perfect half-hitches 
had looped themselves over his head, 
and hauled up under his chin. 

They stretched Wily out. 


| 
| 


| 
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The Extra Assistant Deputy Commis- 
sioner screwed his monocle into his eye, 
but due to a pair of castanet knees it 
wouldn’t stay screwed; so, without its 
aid, he looked down at Koskinen. 

“Dead,” he said. 

But I’ve tried to tell you about Kos- 
kinen’s hands. The strongest I’ve ever 
seen. Years of rivet guns, dolly bars, 
wrenches and mauls; years of going 
aloft, over land, over rivers, over the 
sea; years of swinging the tar-boat 
sweeps in the seething rapids of Finland; 
years of jobs for male men; years of 
hanging to steel and to wood with a grip 
that meant life or death. What a pair of 
man’s hands! What a lot of fine jobs 
they'd done for the world—including the 
job on Hop Denver, who peddled co- 
caine. 

Why couldn’t they do just one more 
fine job for the world? Why couldn't 
Koskinen’s powerful hands, hanging onto 
a rope with a grip that meant life or 
death, save his neck when his long drop 
jerked to an end? Call a coroner, eh? 
Coroner, hell! First give him the works. 
\rtificial breathing. A good hot shot in 
the tonsils. If only his neck is whole! 

“Fate!” intoned Mr. Ramsgate South- 
ing, Extra Assistant Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the District of the Northern 
Shan States of Upper Burma, British 
Empire. “Dead!” 

He looked at Wily Koskinen as keenly 
as might be without the aid of his sol- 
itaire cheater, which still, because his 
knees kept clicking, would not stay. 

“Fate!” he repeated. “Hanged after 
all, by jove. Too bad. Much too bad. 
Distressing in fact. I doubted that there 
were men with valor like that. But jus- 
tice. It must be served. And has been, 
I say. Absolutely. Hanged, after all, by 
the neck until” —here Wily Koskinen 
rolled his head and coughed Scotch out 
of his windpipe—‘until,” Mr. Southing 
went on, without the least change of ex- 
pression—‘until he is dead, dead, dead! 
And thus I shall make my official re- 
port,” Mr. Southing concluded, “to our 
police. The law is fulfilled. The case ir- 
revocably closed. I bid you good day, 
ir!” 

“T bid you good day in turn, sir,” said 
Father Joe from his place, where he 
knelt by Koskinen. “But I recommend, 
sir, that ere you depart, you down a 
small wallop of this. Very effective for 
raising the dead, or silencing rattling 
knee joints. Atta boy! And kindly re- 
turn the container when you have con- 
cluded. Also when next you drop a 
chatty line to the king, kindly mention 
the fact to him that Mr. J. Priest, U. 
S. A., doffs his skimmer to representa- 
tives of his empire out in the Northern 
Shan States of Upper Burma.” 

“T will mention it to His Majesty,” 
said that old sport, as grave as a pair of 
fried owls; and back of his monocle, 
which at last stayed in, he closed his eye. 

I would not go so far as to say that 
this was a wink. But I will say -this. 
That if it is possible for the more or less 
human face to achieve as expressive a 
thing as a wink without the least hint of 
expression, Mr. Ramsgate Southing’s 
marvelous pan is the one to achieve it 
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carrying a hatchet with which to split up 
some driftwood for kindling. On the 
way there I saw a fat partridge hopping 
fantastically on the beach ahead of me. 
Throwing the hatchet like a tomahawk, 
by some miracle I managed to knock 
over the bird and returned to camp, only 
to find that my friend had shot with a 
revolver another one which he had 
found perched in a pine tree. When I 
reproached him for his unsportsmanlike 
behavior in shooting a bird sitting, he 
remarked that at least he had never sunk 
so low as to kill ruffed grouse with a 
hatchet. 

That morning he had picked a couple 
of quarts of high-bush blueberries and I 
had caught half a dozen six-inch trout 
in a tiny brook in the woods and we had 
a Lucullian feast of broiled trout, roast 
partridge, with hot biscuits and blueber- 
ries for dessert. 

Ah, me, what good times we had on 
the shore of that little lake before the 
years blew us apart forever! Even the 
mishaps we suffered are pleasant now to 
remember. 

The call of the wilderness may come 
at any time of the year. Once in mid- 
winter I received a telegram from an old 
friend of mine in Maine which read, 
“Come and camp with me if you are man 
enough.” 

Four days later found three of us on 
the bank of a rushing stream which 
joined two lakes, Big Tunk and Little 
Tunk. The air was like iced, spiced 
wine and around our camp were the 
blue-shadowed snow, the eternal still- 
ness of great mountains on guard, and 
rows and regiments of dark, scented 
pines spiring high into the burning blue 
of the winter sky. 

At night we would pile up driftwood 
logs salvaged from the shores of the 
lakes and pine stumps full of resin, the 
embalmed life-blood of the dead trees, 
until a solid column of flame roared up 
towards the violet-black sky and the 
sparks shot away through the dark like 
myriads of golden butterflies. 

In the late afternoon we would cut 
holes here and there in the lakes through 
three feet of ice and with half-frozen 
fingers bait set-lines and fasten them to 
supple beech-twigs, which a dash of wa- 
ter would freeze solid in the settings. 

Early the next morning I would be 
up with the sun, chop out the holes 
which had frozen solid during the night, 
and haul out from one or more of them 
a silvery, landlocked salmon. Hurrying 
back to the camp, I would dress the 
great fish and broil them over the coals 
left from the campfire of the night be- 
fore. I would give a great deal to taste 
their wild, sweet flavor again. 

It was at that camp that I first 
learned to swim in winter waters, a prac- 
tice which I have kept up ever since, 
finding it a fine tonic. The stream which 
ran between the lakes was so swift that 


bank into the depths of a deep pool of 
the little river. One by one we took the 
plunge, swam across the stream and 
back, afterwards drying ourselves in the 
nipping air without suffering any ill- 
effects, either from the swim or the ex- 
posure. 

Some of my most interesting camp- 
fires have been scientific ones. In fact, 
what little knowledge of natural history 
I possess has been mostly obtained by 
tagging along after celebrated field-nat- 
uralists on various of their expeditions 
Once I braved the black-flies and mos- 
quitoes of New Brunswick in June with 
a trio of celebrated ornithologists on a 
trip after the eggs of divers rare birds 
A journey of a thousand miles landed 
me at a little camp on the Canadian 
coast and I fell asleep in the starlight 
to the wild notes of water-fowl passing 
over in the dark on their way to the 
Bay of Fundy. 

Followed a week of unalloyed happi- 
ness during which I made the acquaint- 
ance of a number of birds which were 
new to me, such as the Arctic three- 
toed woodpecker, the olive-sided fly- 
catcher, the Philadelphia vireo, the Lin- 
coln finch and the Tennessee warbler 
I heard the strange wing-song of the 
Wilson snipe, the fairy melcdy of the 
winter wren and the rare notes of the 
Cape May warbler. Every day I was 
routed out of my bed by those three 
scientists, given a ration of bread and 
cheese and directed to hunt for birds’- 
nests until dark—but I enjoyed it all 
and had the luck which sometimes comes 
to a novice. . 

On the last night of my stay in that 
camp I wandered along the river in the 
moonlight, while my companions were 
engaged in writing up their notes and 
compiling a list of every bird seen or 
heard in that part of Canada during 
their stay. It suddenly occurred to me 
that it would be interesting to call up 
an owl and I gave the eerie little wail of 
a screech owl, one of the few bird-notes 
which I can imitate. It was not an- 
swered, although I repeated it several 
times, but from where I stood I could 
see, through the window of the camp, 
my learned friends straighten up. The 
next moment they stood in the doorway 
and peered excitedly into the darkness. 
When I came back half an hour later 
they told me that they had located the 
first American screech-owl ever reported 
in that part of: Canada. I never told 
them the real story of that bird-note for 
it is not safe to trifle with the finer feel- 
ings of an ornithologist, but when I read 
their account of the expedition, as pub- 
lished in a scientific journal, I really 
felt that I ought to have been given some 
credit, not only for the yellow-palm war- 
blers’ nests, which they reported, but 
also for the last bird appearing on their 
list—the American screech-owl. 

My most recent campfire has blazed 


offices: New York, Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Z “= 7 
pe mer Detroit, St. on oy Philadelphia, Sar. | it had not frozen over and one zero day for me in the middle of the Okefinokee 


Francisco, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Seattle,| we dared each other to dive off a snow- Swamp, that vast marsh which stretches 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Little Rock, New Orleans. 
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for six hundred square miles between 
Georgia and Florida. Last year Bud, my 
guide, and I camped with Uncle Billy, 
who lives alone on Seminole Island, in 
the depths of the Swamp, and one morn- 
ing we started long before dawn on a 
hunt for Lost Island, which few white 
men have ever seen. Twice before I 
had searched for it but without success. 
As the sun rose and warmed the chill 
brown waters of the great marsh we be- 
gan to see on all sides signs of the wild 
life which haunts its depths. Snowy egrets 
perched among the cypresses and there 
were anhingas and white ibis, while now 
and then the dark forms of alligators slid 
off mud-banks in front of us, while 
everywhere on logs and bushes were the 
sinister shapes of huge water snakes. 

Once, as Bud was pushing the boat 
through a fringe of bushes, I heard a 
thud behind me as if a piece of heavy 
fire-hose had fallen into the boat, fol- 
lowed by a fierce thick hiss. Glancing 
over my shoulder I saw the head of a 
monstrous serpent rising from the bot- 
tom of the boat not two feet from my 
back. As I stared heiplessly at it, the 
grim mouth slowly opened, showing the 
white lining which marks the dreaded 
cottonmouth moccasin. The snake had 
been basking in the upper branches of a 
bush and, startled by our approach, had 
tried to slip into the water only to land 
in the boat. 

I had nothing in my hands and if I 
moved the snake would probably strike. 
Accordingly I sat still, very still, watch- 
ing the great moccasin over my shoul- 
der. It was so close to me that I could 
plainly see the curious pit between the 
eye and the nostril, which is found also 
in the rattlesnake and the copperhead 
and which gives their fatal family the 
name of pit vipers. 

At the other end of the boat Bud also 
kept perfectly motionless, fearing to use 
his pole on the snake lest it should bury 
its fangs in my back. 

For what seemed to me a long hour, 
although it was in reality only a minute 
or so, I sat still until at last the men- 
acing mouth with its white satin lining 
closed, the heart-shaped head thrust it- 
self over the gunwale of the boat and 
the monstrous body flowed after it and 
with scarcely a ripple disappeared in the 
water. 

After that snake episode we traveled 
for hours through a labyrinth of chan- 
nels and came at last to a chain of dark 
pools linked by stretches of blue water, 
like a necklace of black opals and sap- 
phires. This waterway widened into Lost 
Lake, a tiny curved streich of water, in- 
describably beautiful as it stretched 
away before us bordered with the 
bleached silver of cypress trunks. 

Bud paddled along the lake’s edge 
until he came to a great clump of gall 
berry bushes with bitter black berries 
and evergreen leaves. Pushing aside the 
overhanging boughs he showed me a hid- 
den channel zigzagging through a tangle 
of trees and just the width of our boat. 
For nearly a mile we followed this little 
canal until it came to an end, and then 
stepped out of the boat to wade the rest 
of the way to (Continued on page 4o) 
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The new Western Super-X long- 
range .22's have the power and range 
to stop small game at distances un- 
heard of before. 50% more Power— 
26% higher Speed—and greater Ac- 
curacy! Everything you ve wanted 
in a small-bore cartridge and have 
never had until now. 
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ence in bullet effect between Super-X 
cartridges and the .22's you've been 
shooting. They show why Super-X 
.22's anchor game in its tracks... 
Super-X .22°s are designed to do that! 
The terrific speed with which they 
hit, and the special composition lead 
used in the bullets, make them flat- 
ten out and expend their force within 
the object struck. 

It is not penetration but STOPPING 
POWER that makes a .22 cartridge 
effectiveon game. Thetestsshow how 
the ordinary .22 penetrates with- 
out expanding, often going through 
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Actual photograph, showing effect of Super-X long- 
range .22 L. R. bullet fired into a block of yellow pine 
compared with the effect of a harder lead bullet of 
similar size and velocity. Note how the Super-X bul- 
let expanded as compared with the somewhat deeper 
penetration but less destructive effect of the harder 
bullet. 

Smaller photo shows the bullets after removal from 
the block. The special composition of the Super-X 
bullet made it flatten out, expending all of its energy 
without excessive penetration. 
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Super-X .22°s are made possible, 
without dangerous increase in pres 
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Double Action Powder. It gives 
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The greaseless Lubaloy-coated bullets 
glisten like gold! The report of these 
cartridges is a sharper, louder 
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from a high-power rifle. Loaded with non 
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Super-X Shock Tests 
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They will prove, once and for all, the 
greater Stopping Power of Western 
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The photograph below shows the greater de 
structive effect of Super-X L. R. bullets 
compared with harder lead bullets. The three 
holes on the left show the much greater splinter- 
ing effect of the Super-X bullets as they 
emerged after passing through three oneanch 
pine boards 
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Lost Island, following a line of blazes 
which Bud had made the year before. 

Once a bear-path crossed our way and 
in another place we came to an otter- 
slide, and finally, after hours of climbing 
and wading, reached the island and I 
dropped exhausted on a bit of the first 
dry ground that I had seen since leaving 
our camp early that morning. 

Later on, following a dim trail through 
the long grass and reeds and keeping a 
careful lookout for diamondback rattle- 
snakes, we came to the ruins of a little 
shack which Bud had built there during 
the winter which he had spent on the 
island. It was set beneath one of the 
largest live-oak trees in all the South. 
larger even than those monsters which 
are found in the environs of Charleston, 
a towering, gigantic tree, perhaps a 
thousand years old, which looked as if 
it would stand as long as the earth en- 
dured 

On a dead stub of this great tree was 
a magnificent woodpecker nearly as large 
as a crow, with black and white wings 
and a scarlet, crested head. As I watched 
it hew out slabs of wood with its sharp 
horn-colored bill, I recognized it as the 
pileated woodpecker, the largest of all 
of our woodpeckers except the almost 
extinct ivory-bill. 

Bud assured me that there were many 
other rare birds and beasts to be found 
on the island but as we had no provisions 
nor blankets and the nights in the Swamp 
were bitter cold, I resolved to make our 
way out before dark and come back, 
now that I had learned the way, some 
other time with complete equipment. 

The return trip will always stand out 


in my memory as the worst journey that 
i have ever taken. We waded and cut 
our way through thickets laced with 
barbed bamboo vine. At times we 
stepped into deep holes and often lost 
our trail and had to go back, and all the 
time we were racing with the dark. for 
if we were not out by nightfall we would 
have to stay knee-deep in the icy water 
of that black swamp until morning. 

Finally, just before the last light faded, 
we reached our boat and the open chan- 
nel. Like a slow stain the dark spread 
over the marsh and the shadows of the 
great cypresses were linked against the 
dull silver of the water. Then a pale- 
gold moon blossomed in the dim violet 
sky and slowly rose above the edge of 
the marsh, followed by a flaming star. 
All night long our boat slipped through 
the shadows as Bud followed the clues 
of twisting waterways for hours and 
hours on end. Finally, when it seemed 
as if I would perish from sheer cold, the 
great trees on Seminole Island loomed 
up before us and through the window of 
the cabin we caught the sudden gleam of 
firelight 

Half an hour later I was sitting be- 
fore a roaring fire of pitch-pine while 
Uncle Billy set before me a brace of 
roast mallards, a pan of fried sweet po- 
tatoes, a pot of steaming coffee and a 
stack of flapjacks covered with honey 
and butter and cinnamon. I may forget 
my name or my age—I wish that I could 
—but never will I forget that dinner and 
the twenty-four hours of deep, dream- 
less sleep which came after. 

Some day Bud and I are going back 
to Lost Island, some day, some day. 


It’s the Human Element 
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broke the hair spring on the indicator of 
our earth-inductor compass. Although 
the compass still functioned, we had 
no way of reading it. It was most dis- 
concerting, for we had placed great con- 
fidence in that compass, as its value had 
been demonstrated on many remarkable 
flights. Of course, we might possibly 
have turned back, but, fortunately, we 
had anticipated a possible failure, and 
so had provided ourselves with an or- 
dinary magnetic compass. With that in- 
strument we kept on. It functioned well 
enough, although we did not reach Ber- 
lin non-stop. The intermediate landing, 
however, was not the fault of the com- 
pass but of the weather, which shifted 
after we left Roosevelt Field. 

When we took off, a storm area over 
England was moving toward Norway, but 
by the time we reached Europe it had 
shifted directly across our path. For ten 
hours, therefore, we were compelled to 
fly above the clouds. When finally we 
came down through the fog, we were 


near Dortmund, almost exactly on our 
course to Berlin. I don’t know whether 
to call that shift in the weather bad luck 
We had studied weather maps intently, 
but to prognosticate a weather change 
four thousand miles away, forty-eight 
hours in advance, was just a little too 
much to ask of my friend Dr. Kimball 
of the United States Meteorological Serv- 
ice. Later we did get a good break, how- 
ever, because on the comparatively short 
hop from Eisleben to Berlin a cam- 
follower on the engine cracked and stuck 
in its guide, holding one intake valve 
open and cutting out three cylinders. If 
that mechanical failure had taken place 
in mid-ocean, this article would prob- 
ably have been written by somebody else. 
Moreover, the same thing happened to 
Lindbergh’s motor after the plane was 
unloaded from the cruiser Memphis on 
his return to America. As a result, he 
flew in a borrowed plane to New York 
from Washington for his great reception 
Had the failure happened over the At- 
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lantic that would have been luck—hard 
luck—beyond the control of an excep- 
tionally capable pilot. 

To note further the part that luck or 
good management has played in failures 
as well as successes in air travel, let us 
analyze the best publicized trans-Atlantic 
attempts. You may then judge for your- 
self what is the deciding factor. 

In 1919, the Atlantic was spanned first 
by the American naval seaplane NC-4, 
then by Alcock and Brown. Since the 
first thought of the naval aviation author- 
ities was safety, provision was made for 
a series of intermediate landings, with 
destroyers stationed at comparatively 
short intervals, both as a guide to the 
pilots and as a means of prompt rescue 
in the event of mishap. That flight proved 
that trans-Atlantic flying was possible. 
With the planes, motors and equipment 
then available, it was a first-class dem- 
onstration. But time-saving is the chief 
asset air travel has to sell, and the Azores 
route is a long detour, wasting valuable 
hours in intermediate landings. Even 
today I cannot see the advantage of the 
southern route via Bermuda and the 
Azores. In taking the southern route, 
one must fly many miles and hours off 
the shortest course, not to speak of the 
time one loses in landing to refuel. Thus, 
in commercial service, the caution neces- 
sary for bad weather would make flying 
incapable of competition with steam- 
ships. What is true of the Bermuda- 
Azores route applies with greater force 
to the (projected) extreme northern 
route, with intermediate stations at 
Greenland and Iceland, for the weather 
in those sub-Arctic regions is naturally 
bad. The Army round-the-world flyers 
who used this route, operating in the 
best season of the year, were too long in 
their crossings to impress the public with 
its practicability, nor have more recent 
trans-Atlantic crossings with similar in- 
termediate stops aroused public desire 
for trans-Atlantic flying. To be com- 
mercially successful, trans-Atlantic 
flights must be non-stop. The only con- 
cession which might possibly be granted 
would be an intermediate stop for fuel at 
Newfoundland, and there the weather is 
poor at most seasons. Lest I be thought 
inconsistent in emphasizing the weather 
handicap, after mentioning the contribu- 
tions of radio to navigation, I hasten to 
distinguish between bad weather on the 
ground and bad weather in the skies. 
Snow and ice on a landing field, low 
temperatures and severe storms at an 
airport, make landings and take-offs ex- 
tremely hazardous. But in the air a plane 
flies out of bad weather—either over or 
around it. 

Perhaps the most amazing transoceanic 
flight of all was the first non-stop cross- 
ing by the Anglo-American team, John 
Alcock and A. W. Brown, in June, 1919. 
Their machine was an obsolete Vickers- 
Vimy bomber with a cruising speed of 
only eighty miles an hour. Their instru- 
ments would now be considered the crud- 
est. Yet they apparently capitalized a 
spring gale, realizing that this meteoro- 
logical phenomenon was a necessity to 
their flight. Amazingly, their average 
speed from Newfoundland to Ireland, 


where they landed in a peat bog, was one 
hundred and twenty-five miles an hour. 
No trans-Atlantic flyer has equaled that 
record for speed. 

Harry Hawker’s attempt with Mac- 
Kenzie Grieve, made a few days earlier, 
was distinctly a flirtation with the God- 
dess of Luck, inspired by the $50,000 
prize offered. I believe Hawker was a 
competent pilot, that he had groomed the 
machine carefully, but figuring miles to 
be traveled against his fuel supply and 
incomplete meteorological information, 
his attempt was made against tremen- 
dous odds. Yet the goddess was not 
wholly unkind. Hawker’s ship, and that 
of George Haldeman and Ruth Elder are 
the only ones whose occupants were able 
to “walk home” when their Europe- 
bound land-planes came down in mid- 
ocean, 

The rescue of the Italian pilot, Loca- 
telli, who was accompanying the round- 
the-world flyers in 1924, emphasizes one 
thing: If you don’t use a land plane with 
its superior speed and range, use a flying 
boat, which can ride out the battering of 
heavy seas. Captain Courtney’s experi- 
ence and that of Major de Pinedo are 
further examples of the safety-factor in 
boat flying. Pontoons, on the other hand, 
are of little advantage in the event of 
mishap. If, for whatever reason, you are 
forced down, the chances are the ocean 
will be so rough that pontoons cannot 
keep you afloat long enough for you to 
be rescued. The recent disaster to the 
seaplane of W. S. Maclaren and Beryl 
Hart supports this statement. Moreover, 
the loss of speed resulting from the air- 
resistance and weight of the pontoons is 
not compensated by the merely tempo- 
rary advantage of a better landing on 
water. 

The reason for the failure of Rene 
Fonck in 1926 can only be conjectured. 
Overloading and insufficient testing were 
probably the cause, although a story was 
current at the time that spectators crowd- 
ing the runway caused the pilot tempo- 
rarily to cut his throttle, with conse- 
quent loss of speed for his take-off. In 
that event, disaster would have been due 
to an uncontrollable human element 
rather than to ill luck. 

The tragic ending of the plane Amer- 
ican Legion was due primarily to haste 
At the time Noel Davis and S. H. 
Wooster were conducting their load- 
tests, other planes were poised to take 
off for Paris. Davis and Wooster were 
naturally anxious to be first. As a result, 
I believe, they did not scale their loads 
gradually, but increased their cargo 
abruptly and without ascertaining whether 
it was secured in place. When they 
crashed, due to a too heavy load, the 
loose ballast slid forward, pinning them 
beneath. Thus the stimulus of large cash 
prizes has its serious drawbacks as well 
as its advantages. Not only is thorough 
testing too often sacrificed to impatience 
in starting, but often the type of flyers 
attracted may not be wholly competent 
for the task involved. We know that both 
of those circumstances were factors in 
the loss of life attending the Hawaiian 
race. It is my belief also that one or the 
other was re- (Continued on page 42) 
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sponsible for the disappearance of Jerry 
Tully and James Medcalf, who took off 
from Newfoundland in September, 1927, 
in an effort to win the prize of $25,000 
offered by Sir John Carling, the Cana- 
dian brewer, for the first Canada-Eng- 
land non-stop hop. 

Theoretically, the flight of Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd, Bernt Balchen, Bert 
Acosta and G. O. Noville in the summer 
of 1927 was the best planned and most 
efficient flight of any of the early trans- 
Atlantic crossings. Two expert pilots, an 
expert navigator and an expert radio 
man formed the crew. Their plane, which 
was powered with three engines, was 
thoroughly tested, yet it did not reach its 
announced destination. I shall always 
believe that if the hour of take-off had 
been set so that the fuel supply would 
have become exhausted in daylight hours 
instead of at two o'clock in the morning, 
a safe landing would have been made in 
France—possibly not Paris, but at least 
they could have landed within a short 
hop of the French capital. 

Now in the case of Lindbergh, it is 
true he did not arrive in Paris until after 
dark, but he was over French soil in day- 
light and had perfect weather at the 
finish. Had the weather thickened dan- 
gerously as he neared the capital, I 
believe he would have made the great 
sacrifice of “sitting down” before his 
destination, rather than risk being caught 
in bad weather. The Lindbergh flight was, 
of course, a model of thorough personal 
and technical preparation, plus complete 
preliminary testing. 

The ill-fated Nungesser-Coli attempt, 
and the tragedy which terminated the 
efforts of Mrs. Frances W. Grayson, 
Brice Goldsborough, Oskar Omdal and 
Fred Koehler both resulted, I believe, 
from the same cause—lack of instrument 
flying experience. Pilots with whom I 
talked in Paris doubt if Nungesser and 
Coli reached further than Ireland, so bad 
was the weather and fog. Again, when 
the American quartet took off, low clouds 
over the Atlantic erased the horizon, 
setting up a blind flying condition similar 
to fog. In that case, flying could be 
negotiated by instruments only. The pilots 
of both expeditions had a wealth of air 
experience except that phase which they 
most needed—blind flying. When skies 
are sightless the human mind is not de- 
pendable, for instinct, which is too often 
in error, tries to dominate the flight. 
Instruments, on the contrary, have no 
prejudices. Curiously enough, the best 
pilots are likely to be the most danger- 
ous. They may feel, with many hundred 
hours of experience behind them, that 
their minds are more reliable than the 
instruments. But the third dimension 
fools them. Before they know it the ship 
is in a spin and all is over. Instrument 
flying is the severest school of self- 
discipline. Never mind what your in- 
stinct tells you—trust the dials alone. 
Practice it hour after hour. Thus, in clear 


weather, when celestial navigation is pos- 
sible (a valuable science which, however, 
I have not acquired), I shall do the next 
best thing—depend on my compasses 
and other indicators. 

Yet flying is not the only requisite— 
good judgment must be used. For in- 
stance, Hill, who piloted Old Glory with 
Bertaud, was unquestionably the best 
bad-weather flyer in the United States 
As a veteran mail pilot, he flew regularly 
in the most severe weather over the 
worst terrain in the country, the Alle- 
ghanies. Bertaud was possibly not far 
behind him in this respect. But the Old 
Glory was overloaded, for Rome, non- 
stop, was its destination. This meant not 
only a take-off at full throttle (a factor 
which I did not have to encounter with 
the Columbia, despite my heavy load), 
but it was reported that Old Glory was 
still flying at full throttle when she left 
Newfoundland. Evidently during all the 
hours that had elapsed since leaving Old 
Orchard Beach, the motor still had not 
burned up enough fuel to lighten the load 
so that it could be eased to cruising 
speed. That hard usage may have caused 
the engine to fail in mid-ocean. But I 
think it more likely that ice forming on 
the wings forced the ship down. When 
ice forms on your wings there are only 
two things to do—either go up where it 
is too cold for ice-forming conditions, 
or, if flying high, come down into warmer 
air to melt it off. It is quite possible that 
ice started collecting on Old Glory’s wings 
at low altitude and that the heavily- 
laden ship could not climb up to shed it. 
Weighed down, it probably crashed 
into the sea. Still a third possibility was 
that the passenger, who was of no prac- 
tical value to its operation, added the 
last straw of weight to the heavy plane. 
Yet his presence may have had a good 
moral effect. I know that Levine was a 
fine tonic for me on our flight. Once we 
left Garden City there was never any 
question in his mind whether or not we 
would get through to Germany. His 
absolute confidence of success was ex- 
cellent for my morale. 

Brock and Schlee were the only other 
successful trans-Atlantic flyers of 1927, 
in addition to those already mentioned. 
Their remarkable flight from this country 
to Japan has never, in my opinion, re- 
ceived the recognition that is its due. 
Up to the time of their flight, the long 
waits for good weather impressed the 
public with the belief that such flights 
depended on ideal weather conditions. 
Brock and Schlee, with comparatively 
inexpensive equipment, not only hopped 
from Newfoundland to London with dis- 
patch, but at once resumed their flight 
to Japan, completing daily schedules re- 
gardless of what the weather gods dis- 
pensed. It was a magnificent flight in 
every particular. 

Among the other failures of 1927, I 
think the Haldeman-Elder attempt might 
be termed tough luck. The gradual loss 
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of their oil pressure for some unex- 
plained reason finally put them down— 
fortunately near a ship. The distance 
flown before they landed, however, dem- 
onstrated first-class navigation. Even the 
fact that they landed on a rough sea 
without turning over, permitting them to 
transfer to a ship, was further proof of 
exceptional piloting ability. 

McIntosh, Wreford and Fitzmaurice. 
starting out from the British Isles and 
then turning back to land in September, 
1927, showed excellent judgment. Head- 
winds encountered at the start foreor- 
dained this flight to failure. 

The tragedy which claimed the lives 
of Colonel Michin, Captain Hamilton 
and Princess Lowenstein-Wertheim on a 
similar attempt proved that the Irishmen 
had made the right decision. I met 
Michin in England. He was a first-rate 
pilot, competent in every way. But the 
head-winds were just too great a handi- 
cap to be overcome with the equipment 
he had. Therefore the first non-stop 
crossing from east to west was technically 
that of the Junkers monoplane with 
Baron von Huenefeld, Koehl and Fitz- 
maurice. That they landed where they 
did demonstrated the need of celestial 
navigation or radio direction equipment 
in future flights. 

The Courtney attempt of the same 
year was a well-planned, conservative 
flight. Whether the broken fuel-line 
which forced him down on fire in mid- 








ocean could have been anticipated is a 
question. It is easy to point out the rea- 
son for the Captain Hinchcliffe-Elsie 
Mackay failure that same summer. They 
were determined to start secretly, and 
obviously, because of that determination, 
they were not able to obtain necessary 
weather reports. Consequently, they took 
off in the worst weather of the season. 
Captain Hinchcliffe’s unquestionable 
competence as a pilot and navigator were 
of no avail against stormy head-winds in 
a plane with little range to spare 

In the following year, 1928, the tragic 
failures of H. C. McDonald and U. F. 
Diteman, Jr., corresponded to the 
Hawker failure. Only by a special dis- 
pensation from Providence could these 
relatively small machines have succeeded. 
They deliberately took off against tre- 
mendous odds. When they were forced 
down no fishing craft such as Hawker 
found was near. Such attempts must be 
placed in the category of circus stunts. 
Even had they succeeded, their flights 
would have contributed nothing of value 
to the science of aviation. 

The successful flight of Wilmer Stulz, 
Lou Gordon and Amelia Earhart that 
same year and the subsequent hops over 
the southern route of Assolant, Loti and 
LaFevre (with a stowaway aboard), fol- 
lowed by Williams and Yancy, were all 
good demonstrations of well-planned and 
well-executed expeditions. Although Wil- 
liams and Yancy announced Rome non- 
stop as their destination, both knew that 
their fuel supply was inadequate to carry 
them the entire distance. Nevertheless, 
the flight was marked by celestial navi- 
gation of high order. 

As a matter of fact, it was celestial 
navigation that (Continued on page 44) 
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saved Boyd and Connor on the iast 
crossing of the Columbia. Soon after 
their take-off, the wind shifted suddenly 
and forcefully, sweeping them far south 
of their projected course. In other 
words, without advance warning of the 
change, had they not checked on the 
heavenly bodies to determine their posi- 
tion, they well might have lost their way, 
and when finally trouble developed with 
their gasoline feed line, they doubtless 
would have been far from land. 

The death of one of the two Polish 
flyers in the Idzikowski-Kubala expedi- 
tion was due to the fact that no suitable 
landing field was available in the Azores. 
They were well past these islands when 
finally they realized that their fuel supply 
would not permit them to reach Amer- 
ican shores. With excellent judgment, 
therefore, they gave up the attempt, but 
in trying to land on rough terrain, they 
crashed. 

Three other lives were lost in 19290— 
the Swiss flyers Kaesar, Luescher and 
Tschopp. They attempted the long south- 
ern crossing non-stop. I doubt if their 
plane was able to carry three men from 
Europe to the United States on that 
route against head-winds. 

We have learned much, however, from 
the three successful westward crossings 
of last year. The Kingsford-Smith, Van 
Dyk, Sau, Stannage expedition was an 
outstanding example of a well-planned 
flight, despite the fact that their plane, 
the historic Southern Cross, was not the 
most modern of its type. They comprised 
a most competent crew of first-class 
pilots who were experts in both celestial 
navigation and radio direction finding. 
Thus, with reserve motors, the set-up 


proved a perfect combination. Had they 
been equipped with a modern plane New 
York instead of Newfoundland would 
doubtless have been their first stop. 

No less well done was the German 
flight of Von Gronau, Zimmer, Hack 
and Albrecht, but, as was explained 
above, intermediate landings in trans- 
oceanic flying are not desirable. 

The striking and highly commendable 
feature of the Costes-Bellonte flight was 
the personal restraint of the pilots. Know- 
ing what they would have to encounter 
in the way of weather in order to make 
Paris to New York non-stop, they intel- 
ligently and quietly carried on the work 
of preparation and then sat down to wait 
for the particular brand of weather which 
they needed. They refused to be hurried. 
What newspapers or other flyers said 
about or to them as they waited was dis- 
regarded. Then one day the weather map 
was propitious, and, forearmed, they took 
off and landed here. That was not luck. 
That success was due to competent pi- 
loting in first-class equipment, combined 
with intelligent planning. And of such 
character must all successful transoce- 
anic flights be. 

As was stated earlier, it is now, we 
firmly believe, possible to span the At- 
lantic by airplane with a pay-load, and 
on regular schedule, although I am not 
so sure of regular flights from east to 
west. The extra fuel required due to the 
head-winds certain to be encountered 
would seriously reduce the pay-load. 

If the four years progress outlined 
above may be considered a yard-stick in 
measuring the future, transoceanic flying 
in both directions is not far away. Eu- 
rope’s getting closer all the time. 
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buildings that are making their appear- 
ance, buildings as modern and cheerful 
as any moderate-priced apartments in 
New York or elsewhere. One I have in 
mind is equipped with mechanical re- 
frigerators—fancy that in contrast with 
the old East Side. A large co-operative 
apartment opened last December, and, 
now filled, rents for $12.50 a room plus 
a payment of $500 a room to establish 
the tenant-owner’s equity. This is a 
very low rental for that class of accom- 
modation in New York. Nothing can 
make a permanent waste of a section so 
convenient to the downtown business 
district where 400,000 people, mostly 
office workers, are employed. Thus the 
eventual reclamation of this celebrated 
portion of the sidewalks of New York. 

Our tenement question is not a thing 
of the past, however. The ten years that 
have witnessed the final decline of the 
old East Side have seen the growth of 
another national institution in our midst 
—Harlem. The drift of the Negro to 


northern cities began about 1915. The 
great movement has been since the war, 
and as a result only Chicago has wit- 
nessed a change in its racial map greater 
than New York’s. 

There are 300,000 Negroes in Harlem 
between Madison and Eighth Avenues 
and t1roth and 155th Streets. This is 
congestion, but not the congestion of 
the East Side of another day. The an- 
nual death rate among colored people 
in New York is twenty-five in a thou- 
sand and among whites fourteen. This 
is indicative of ignorance and undesir- 
able sanitary conditions, but not the 
conditions that prevailed in the old-time 
slums. Nor does this rate compare un- 
favorably with other cities, North or 
South. 

Judged by modern standards, the ten- 
ements of Harlem are antiquated, but 
we do not find rooms without windows, 
as in East Side buildings that have been 
standing since the Civil War. We have 
our difficulties. An air-shaft seems a 
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trouble than ten times their number of 
colored people from our Southern States. 

The sorest spot in Harlem is not 
caused by colored people at all. A little 
island of Spanish-speaking immigrants, 
mostly Porto Ricans and Filipinos, has 
formed itself in Harlem, and without 
constant vigilance would reproduce the 
traditional slum in its worst aspects. 
Overcrowding is frightful. Our inspec- 
tors have found forty people, of all ages 
and sexes, living in six rooms. Interior 
doors have been removed because the 
space required for a door to swing can- 
not be wasted. Beds are used in three 
shifts and people have been found sleep- 
ing in bath tubs. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain the legally responsible tenant of 
such a warren. The person who makes 
the deal with the landlord may never be 
seen again. Or if we find him he says 
he was merely acting for someone else 
who is never available. One man pays 
the rent this month, another next month, 
after levying contribution upon others. 

Aside from this Spanish-speaking sec- 
tion the Harlem problem is on the way 
to solution. In the first place the north- 
ern migration of the Negro has been 
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halted, for the time being at least. Thou- | g¢o 9, satchigan Ave.. Chicago, Ii Dept. E-114 


sands of Southern darkies have returned 
disillusioned by their experiences in the 
North. The fancy wages have been ex- 
aggerated. Living costs are enormous as 
compared with the rural South. And 
they have to work harder than many of 
them are accustomed to working. 

The colored man’s Northern venture 
has been of great value to his race, how- 
ever, and to the country. The industri- | 
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Negro in a different and higher category 
as a worker. The slums that have dis- 
figured so many of our manufacturing 
centers in the North should be kept out 
of the picture in the South. Great losses 
will result to employers of labor if they 
are not kept out. In Harlem, the South 
Side of Chicago, and other Northern 
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to live in. He was actuated, no doubt, 
by humanitarian motives, but this is not 
a philanthropy. It is an investment 
yielding five and one-half percent. 

The success of the experiment has at- 
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ginia, made a study of it. Enterprises of . —- 
) : STEADY WORK—NO LAYOFFS—PAID ; FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. C103 
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UNIFORMS 


Legionnaires — State Regulation 

Drum Corps—Colorful, Attractive 

Write for Samples and Prices Today! 
The Fechheimer Bros. Co. 


Uniforms for 13 Years Cincinnati, Ohio 











THE RIBS HAVE 
STRENGTH TO SPARE 





AND not only the ribs, but the keel, 


stern, and canvas-covering! Old 
Towns aren’t just slapped together. 
Their sterns are braced and cross- 
braced to stand the motor’s weight. 
Ribs and keel are reinforced and 
rigid. No vibration or shaking. The 
covering is seamless. It can’t open up. 
You don’t have the trouble and ex- 
pense of caulking! 

Free catalog shows prices and mod- 
els. Also canoes; dinghies ; rowboats ; 
big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood, out- 
board family-boats; and speedy step- 
planes. Write today. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 255 Main St., Old Town, 
Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 








Bedside Stories 


(Continued from page 17) 


trucks came. Everything moved away 
At last, the ambulance, the stretcher, the 
painful ordeal of getting Bob comfort- 
ably adjusted. 

“Come, dear,” Mrs. Liggett said to 
Thelma, “Kiss daddy good-bye.” 

Thelma drew away. “No, no. Thelma 
never kiss daddy any, any more.” 

“But darling, daddy is leaving for the 
hospital and he won’t be back for a 
long, long time. Come, be a nice girl 
and kiss daddy.” 

“No,” Thelma pulled 
farther away. “I never 
again. He is a bad, bad boy. 
man a story.” 

“Why, daddy didn’t tell the man a 
story!” 

“Yes, he did, too. My breakfast set. 
Santy Claus brought me it, and daddy 
say he buy it for five dollars.” 


herself _ still 
kiss daddy 
He tell the 


UDLEY flopped across the foot of 

my bunk and began to wail his 
woes. They have run him through a 
series of operations that have a terrify- 
ingly dumb-striking mortality rate, but 
Dud still here. He knows his hos- 
pitals. 

When Secretary of War Good died at 
Walter Reed Hospital, it almost broke 
Dud’s heart. He didn’t know the Secre- 
tary, but he did know Colonel Kelleher, 
the operating surgeon, and to Dudley, 
Colonel Kelleher is the greatest living 
demi-god this side of hell or Hoboken; 
and to Colonel Kelleher, Dudley is one 
of his “empyema pets’”—the ribless boys, 
wholly or partly, who worship the Col- 
onel from Pasadena to Palermo. 

Dudley hasn’t a rib in his left side 
“Fact is,’ Dud often says, “all I am, I 
owe to Colonel Kelleher and my com- 
pensation.” 

Let that word “compensation” drop 
from Dudley’s lips and even Colonel 
Kelleher fades by comparison. 

“You see,” he'll say, “they want to 
rate me ‘permanent and total,’ but a guy 
that’s ‘P&T’ only gets a hundred a 
month. No matter how many wives he’s 
got, or how much milk he feeds the 
babies, they get nothing. There’s no al- 
lowance for the family if you’re ‘P&T.’ 
Now, I’ve got a wife and three little 
girls. As long as I don’t let ’em rate me 
‘P&T,’ I get a check for $105.00. That’s 
eighty for me, ten for the wife and five 
apiece for the kids. So I’m staying ‘tem- 
porary total’ as long as I can. It gives 
me five bucks more.” 

It all sounds like a column of figures 
from the World Almanac to me, but 
Dudley has the floor and I let him rave 
Sometimes he gets somewhere. 

“See?” it’s a favorite word of his, “I 
ain’t so sick. I could get up and out of 
here any time. But if I do that my com- 
pensation stops. It means I gotta go 
back to barberin’. All I can make where 
I live is thirty-seven bucks a week. Not 
so good. Now, my wife, she’s got TB 
I’ve got her out in Denver in a ‘san,’ 
and it costs her the hundred just for 
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her share of sunshine. Then, there’s the 
kids. I’ve got ’em scattered around in 
Alabama homes under the Legion Wel- 
fare Committee. That’s ‘cause I’m desti- 
tute, see? But if I was up an’ making 
thirty-seven bucks a week, I wouldn’t 
be, see? I’d have to send the wife that 
hundred, the kids couldn’t stay in the 
welfare homes any longer, and where'd 
I be on twelve a week tryin’ to run a 
barber shop and give a baby her bottle 
all at the same time. Couldn’t do it, 
could I? Don’t believe there’s a feller 
livin’ ’at could.” 

He paused for breath and I waited. 
“Well, I got it all figgered out. The Le- 
gion keeps the children; I send the wife 
a hundred bucks, and there’s that extra 
five dollars left for me. Five’s all I need, 
see?’ 

It is Dudley’s sixth year in the hos- 


pital. He has been in and out a time or 
two trying to earn that thirty-seven 
bucks a week, but old man circum- 


stance has him licked, and year after 
year, he has come back to recuperate. 
When they told him that his wife had to 
go to Denver last fall, he never whim- 
pered. He sold the furniture, cleaned up 
his affairs, got his wife off to Denver. 
turned the children over to the Legion 
Welfare Committee and slipped back to 
Uncle Sam’s paternal care. Two or 
three at the time, they have removed 
all of the ribs in Dud’s left side so that 
they could collapse his left lung forever. 

He may think he is only “temporary 
total” as he calls it, but he will never be 
able to earn thirty-seven dollars a week 
again. Just a friendly slap on the back 
might send him into eternity. He will 
never ride a crowded street car or a bus; 
never mingle in a baseball crowd in 
safety, or go bolting through a Wool- 
worth store on Christmas eve. The War 
marked him down and out—and in. 

As for that five dollars, somehow, you 
can’t blame him, even if the law is the 
law. So when Dudley thinks of those 
three little girls and that little homeless. 
childless mother in a Denver san, of the 
hundred a month he’s sending her every 
month, and of the eventual rating of 
P&T that is sure to come, naturally he 
shudders. 

“For when the doctors mark me up as 
bad as I am,” he says, “what-the-hell am 
I gonna do for my five dollars?” 


HE was only another child-wife, but 

she was beautiful. Beauty is so dif- 
ferent from mere prettiness. Beauty 
comes with heartaches, happiness and 
sorrows; prettiness is for virgin youth 
and laughter. She was no bigger than a 
minute, and she had calm, blue eyes and 
light hair of thin-spun gold, and she was 
as lovely as a picture. 

For a year she lived alone in one of 
those spare rooms that the Red Cross 
keeps reserved for relatives of those who 
are critically ill. For a year, I watched 
her coming over to the hospital every 
morning. She would appear just a little 
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bit before breakfast, to sit at his side 
the whole day through, to help the nur- 
ses, to hold his hand and to listen with 
vain, vague hopes to his muttered delir- 
ium. Every night I have seen her go 
back to her lonely room in the old Colo- 
nial home that is the Red Cross building. 
If you wanted to know if she was still 
down the hall at his side, you could look 
at the light on the Red Cross porch. 
They always kept it burning for her. 
Ten o'clock, midnight, two o'clock, then 
her mite of a figure would fling a long, 
eerie shadow before, around and behind 
her, and seemingly as swift as the sha- 
dow itself she would dart across the 
dim-lit space, alone, always alone. 

For a twelve-month, Gene Gordon 
had been lying between life and death, 
just down the hall from me in “Double 
M.” They were married for only a week 
when he collapsed. What he had hoped 
to be an arrested case of a war-found ail- 
ment, had come back upon him with a 
sweeping, deadly rush. She had followed 
him here, refusing the companionship of 
her family in the city so that she might 
be at his side until the end. 

Sometimes mad with drugs that eased 
his pain, he cursed her; sometimes, calm 
and reliving the glorious days of his 
brief honeymoon, he would cry out to 
her like a baby, reach out his arms, 
stroke her thin, pale hands and press her 
lips to his and weep a strong man’s 
tears. Doctors, nurses, patients, maids 
and servants passed their door. The hos- 
pital world moved on in its own peculiar 
orbit. 

Everyone knew her faithfulness; 
everyone knew that visitors never came 
to see her or to see her “Gene;” only 
the chaplains, the priest, the nurses and 
the doctor; they came. 

A few weeks ago, they took him away. 
He was just another one of the “ten-a- 
day” veterans who are draped in a flag 
and carried out of Veteran Bureau hos- 
pitals every day. I wondered how she 
looked in black. 

I think it was the Monday after. I 
was sunning on the porch, my bed and 
books moved out to enjoy with me the 
winterish warmth. The nurse announced 
visitors. Visitors for me? I turned to 
look into the faces of three charming 
city matrons. They had come, they ex- 








plained, to see some of the boys. I said 
that that was nice, so nice of them. 
They were from Bulgarten Street church, 
they said. “Is that so,” I asked. My 
conversation was as faltering as their 
own. Evidently I was their first victim. 
Where were the other boys? Could they 
see them? Yes, surely! Right through 
that door and down the hall. Any door. 
There were boys behind them all. And 
as they went away I felt sorry for them 
and for the Christian duty they had im- 
posed upon themselves. 

Thursday, there was another group; 
just as pretty, just as hesitant, just as 
timid with the same awkward attempt at 
momentary conversation. 

“We are coming out every week from 
now on. All of us.” Someone explained 
“We want to visit the boys and cheer 
them up. Yes, we are from Bulgarten 
Street, too.” 

The conversation lulled. They looked 
at my bedside table with its heaps of 
magazines, books and mail; they looked 
at the linen where my nervous fingers 
had splashed the noon-day soup, smeared 
ashes on my pillow and soiled my once- 
clean, white bedspread. Evidently I 
never expected visitors, or I would comb 
my hair. 


“Did you know Gene Gordon?” some- 
one asked me. 
“Gordon? Gene Gordon! Sure, I 


knew him. Didn’t he send me half of 
a squirrel pie? And that little wife of 
his, she brought me huge portions of the 
favorite dishes that were cooked espe- 
cially for him, even brought me all the 
cigarettes he got and couldn’t smoke. 
No. I never saw him; but he was a 
friend of mine. Used to watch his little 
wife going back and forth to the Red 
Cross over there. Finest little woman a 
fellow ever knew! Faithful to the end 
Just ask any one on the ward. Every- 
body knew. For twelve long months she 
waited all alone, and then 

“Ves, we knew her, too, she was our 
friend. That’s why we came today. We’re 
making up for what we didn’t do. You 
look for us Mondays and Thursdays.” 

Twelve long months alone, waiting for 
her Gene to die—and, now, her friends! 

I smiled and understood. 

They nodded and went away. 

They never came again. 





| Then and Now 
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who while on his way to deliver a mes- 
sage to the lieutenant, was stopped by a 
machine-gun bullet. 

Lieutenant Ulmer crawled to the run- 
ner, “a little country boy from Iowa,” 
obtained the message, revived him mo- 
mentarily and listening for what he sup- 
posed was his last message, heard the 
lad whisper: “Did you get the message, 
Lieutenant?” 

Now, some eight months after that big 
moment was recorded, we hear an echo 
of it in this letter from Legionnaire 
Dawson O. Clark of Wadena, Iowa: 

“In the June, 1930, Monthly, on page 





60, I read Herman Ulmer’s big moment, 
‘The Message Went Through.’ I am 
the little country boy from Iowa who 
carried that message. I am still very 
much alive although Lieutenant Ulmer’s 
story reads like I had ‘gone West’ right 
there. 

“Now that I have told you who I am, 
I will tell what I want. The check 
you sent Lieutenant Ulmer for his ten 
dollar prize, he indorsed to me: ‘Pay to 
the order of Dawson O. Clark, the man 
who carried the message.’ Then I need- 
ed the ten dollars so I cashed the check. 
Now I wonder (Continued on page 48) 
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MODERN HOMES 
at Wholesale Prices! 


or let our Home 
from your ideas in wood, 
furnish materials of highest 
No extras! Ma- 
(machine-sawed at mill) saves 1/3 


Choose from 100 prize designs 
Planners design a hom« 
brick or stucco. We 
quality—direct from Mills-to-you. 
terial Plan-Cut 
labor cost—18% material waste. 
warmer, sturdier home. 

Get modern features: 


Makes tighter, 


Warm Quilt Insulation 


(saves % fuel bills) ; Hardwood Floors, Built-in 
Kitchen Cases, Linen Closets, Ironing Boards 
Clothes Chutes, Fireplaces, Phone Nooks, etc. ; 


Colorful Kitchens. More comfort—less housework. 
With Plan-Cut Materials, Easy-to-follow Plans 

Complete Instructions, you can build your own 

home and save $1,000 up. Invest your money ina 

home of your own! Satisfaction Guaranteed or 

Money Back. 

Before you rent, buy or build 
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FREE BOOK 
100 HOME PLANS 
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FISH ROD 
CARRYING CASE 






Price Solves the problem of safe 
transportation of rods by auto, 

$2 75 canoe, etc., and a place to keep 
1 them at home. Made of heavy 
white builder's canvas trimmed 

Postpaid with high grade black elk 


leather with leather handle. 
Opened and closed instantly with auto- 
matic fastener. Holds 3 to 5 rods. Size 
5%x42” 
Price postpaid $2.75. 
Send for free sample of leather and 
canvas, also free catalog. 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 
257 Main St. nee, Maine 








 Metteniithaatectiemstadiaiaimes’ Heinie” 
Gerlach, Uses Slingerland 
Artist Model Military Drums 

Slingerland Drums possess the 
quality champions demand. 
“Heinie” Gerlach, National 
Champion for 1929-30, uses, en- 
dorses and sells Slingerland 
drums in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Equip your corps with cham- 
pionship instruments. Possess 
drums that are Precision Built, 
easy to play, have tone, snap, 
reserve volume, and lasting 
quality. 

Let us show you TODAY how 
your Post can organize, equip, 
and develop a good corps for 
the Detroit Convention. 

Write for FREE Catalog and 
Easy Payment Plan. 


SLINGERLAND BANJO & DRUM COMPANY 
leadquar ter: 


National Drum Corps Hi. 
CHICAGO, HL. 
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- NOW 
A DRUM CORPS 
FOR YOUR POST 





En jose five simple steps — 
within 6 weeks 

now — your Post can have 
a playing drum corps ready 
for public appearance! 
Ludwig has worked out 
the plan— based on long 
years of successful experi- 
ence — and will help you 
put it in effect. Details free; 
send coupon now for new 
illustrated book, ‘Here 
They Come,” giving all 
the facts. 

Prize winning corps use 
Ludwig drums — brilliant, 
snappy tone, easy playing. 
Instruction manual with 
every outfit. 
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EUDWIG & LUDWIG 


$23C Ludwig Bldg., 


| Gentlemen: Send me your free book,‘*Here They Come”’ 
| and tell me how we can have a drum corps in 5 steps. 
| Name 
! City... 
I Street. 
| State County aie 


1611-27 N. Lincoln St., Chicago 
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WITH DANDRUFF 
GLOVER'S 


Imperial «sxc 
MANGE MEDICINE 
IS ANTISEPTIC —GERMICIDAL 


POSITIVELY REMOVES 
DANDRUFF 


Write for FREE, New Booklet on Care and 
Treatment of Scalp and Hair. 





( GERMS ARE ALWAYS FOUND ) 


\ H. CLAY GLOVER CO,, Inc. 119 Fifth Ave., NY. 








Deformed or 
Injured Back 


Thousands of 


Remarkable Cases 


A Man, helpless, unable to 
stand or walk, yet was rid- 
ing horseback and playing 
tennis within a year. An 
Old Lady of 72 years, suf- 
fered for many years, was 
pricey found relief. A 
Little Child, paralyzed, was 
playing about the house in 
3 weeks. A Railroad Man, 
dragged under a switch engine 
broken, reports instant relief and 
cure. We have successfully treated over 
nine thousand cases in the past 30 years. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE 
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and his back 


ultimate 
fifty- 


We will prove its value in your own case. The 
Philo Burt Appliance is light, cool, edastic and 
easily adjusted—how different 







from the old torturing, plaste r- 
cast, leather and celluloid jac- 
kets or steel braces. 

Every sufferer with a weak- 
ened, injured, diseased 
or deformed spine 
owes it to himself to 
investigate. Doctors 
recommend it. Price 
within reach of all. 
Send for information 
Describe your case so we can 
give you definite information 
at once. 

enn. BURT mre. < co. 
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SkuestOwn, NEW Yo 
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if I could get that canceled check. It 
would be one of my best keepsakes. 

“T am very proud of the lieutenant’s 
big moment—not that I am boasting pf 
anything I did over there, but to think 
that of all the things he did and saw in 
France, after all these years this little 
incident was the most impressive. It 
makes me feel that all the hardships and 
suffering is paid for. I don’t even mind 
the years I have spent in hospitals.” 

We sent photographic copies of the 
check to Dawson—and then learned 
some more interesting facts. He reports 
that this memento of the war will mean 
a lot to his three husky boys — aged 
eight, five and two, and that those boys 
are the joint property of himself and 
the nurse who had tended him for ten 
months in a government hospital and 
who became Mrs. Dawson O. Clark on 
November 18, 1920, the same day he 
was discharged from the hospital. 

Vocational training developed him into 
a first-class photographer, which profes- 
sion he follows. Hospitals have known 
him in the past eight years—seven long 
months having been spent at Waukesha, 
Wisconsin—but he hopes to stay on top 
now and some day tell his grandchildren 
war stories, and we heartily echo his hope. 


ITH spring house-cleaning at hand, 

we think it a good time to repeat 
the appeal for early issues of the Weekly 
needed to complete the official files of 
Legion posts. More than three dozen 
posts are still clamoring for issues of 
Volume I (1919) and of the first half of 
Volume II (1920), which are not avail- 
able in our reserve stock. Please send 
any copies of 1919 or 1920 issues to the 
Company Clerk who will give you credit 
for having contributed them to the cause. 





ETROIT is preparing not only to 

entertain the tens of thousands of 
Legionnaires who will visit that city next 
fall, but the 1931 National Convention 
Corporation is also encouraging reunions 
of any and all service organizations dur- 
ing the period of the Legion national 
convention, September 21st to 24th. As- 
sistance in planning convention re- 
unions may be obtained from Raymond 
J. Kelly, chairman of the Reunions Com- 
mittee for the convention. His address 
is in care of the Department of Street 
Railways, Jean and Shoemaker 
Streets, Detroit, Michigan. 

The following outfits are already lined 
up for meetings in Detroit, September 
21st to 24th, and detailed information 
may be obtained from the men whose 
names and addresses are given 


Tutrp Div.—Special reunion. Ed. 
adjt., 230 Schenectady av., Brooklyn, N. 


Boivin, 
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Fourtu Dty.—General reunion of IVY men. 
Miss Dorothy Egan, asst. secy., Fourth Div. 
Assoc., 720 No. Michigan av., Chicago, Ill. 

H Company CLus (126th Inf., 3lst Mich., 


Inf. and First Mich. Inf.)—Reunion of all for- 
mer members. Gordon L. White, secy., 6409 
Theodore av., Detroit, Mich. 

21st ENGRS., L. R., Soc.—Eleventh annual 
reunion. Frederick G. Webster, secy. and treas., 
6819-A Prairie av., Chicago, IIl. 

23p ENGRs. Reunion, with 23d Engrs. Post, 
American Legion, as host. F. R. Erilsizer, 
comdr., 5253 Allendale, Detroit, Mich. 

26TH ENcrs.—Reunion and organization of 
veterans association. Ray Bielman, 8100 Gra- 
tiot av., or W. W. White, 15217 Forrer av., De- 
troit, Mich. 

$ist ENncrs.—Third annual 
Love, secy., 113 First av., W., 
Iowa. 

TANK 


reunion. F. E. 
Cedar Rapids, 


Corps—Reunion of all former Tank 
Corpsmen. Victor T. Porter, Tank Corps Re- 
union Headquarters, 2006 Industrial Bank, 
Washington at Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 





AND 
N. C.—Reunion of former 


Prov. M. P. Co., 
members 


91 N. 


338TH AERO SQpRN. 
Charlotte, 
of both outfits. 

Brook st., Geneva, “ 

U. S. S. Rhode Island—Reunion of former 
crew. Sumner W. Leighton, 1118 5S. Elm- 
wood av., Oak Park, Ill. 

U. S. S. South Dakota—Reunion of former 
crew. Philip T. Wallace, 14 Edwin st., Brook- 
line, Mass. 

S. S. Wilhelmina—Reunion 

Dr. M. M. Sorenson, 1506 State st., 
Wisc. 

Rep Cross Hospita.s No. 3 AND No. 
Reunion of former personnel. 
501 S. Warren st., Trenton, 


Homer R. Ostrander, 
Be 


] of former 
crew. Ra- 
cine, 

AMER. 
112, Pakis 
F. J. Maynard, 
N. J. 

Nurses—The National Organization of 
American World War Nurses will hold special 
reunion and meeting during Legion convention. 
Mrs. Samuel E. Bracegirdle, 5005 Spokane av., 
Detroit. 

REPLACEMENT UNIt No. 4—Proposed re- 
union and banquet. Miss Elizabeth C. Schau, 
Box C, Traverse City, Mich. 

M. T. C. No. 420, M. S. T. No. 411—Former 
members interested in proposed convention re- 
union, write to Adolph Illikman, Saginaw, 
Mich. 

DOMGERMAIN ORDNANCE 
bers not receiving notices, 


Det.—Former mem- 
write to Fabian F. 


Levy, 213 S. Broad st., Philadelphia, Pa., for 
details of reunion in Detroit, Sept., 1931. 
UNIVERSITY OF POITIERS, FRANCE—Reunion 


of former students who attend national con- 


vention. Alan B. Leonard, 601 Cadillac Square 
bldg., or Dan M. Lynch, 703 Hammond bidz., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Announcements of reunions to be held 
not in conjunction with the Legion na- 
tional convention, and of other activ- 
ities of veterans’ associations follow: 


Seconp Driv. Assoc.—Thirteenth annual re- 


union, Detroit, Mich., July 16-18. Arthur 
Counihan, secy., P. O. Box 1361, Washington, 
D. C. 

Tuirp Dtv.—National convention Soc. of 


Third (Reg.) Div., New York City, July 13-15. 
Headquarters, Hotel Victoria. Ed. Boivin, adjt., 
230 Schenectady av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fourtn Div. Assoc. or New York—Annual 
business meeting and reunion, New York City. 
May 9. Carlton E. Dunn, secy., 57 E. 9th st., 
New York City. 

SEVENTH Dtv.—Copies of limited special edi- 
tion of History of Seventh Division, auto- 
graphed by Generals Bullard and Wittenmyer,. 
may be obtained for six dollars from Addison 
B. Freeman, 1808 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

29TH Div. Assoc.—A Connecticut Post of the 
29th Div. Assoc. has been organized. Geo. F. 
Klopfer, secy., 70 Girard av., New Haven, 
Conn. 

30TH Div.—Former members are requested 
to send pictures, reports and stories of divi- 
sion’s activities to E. A. Murphy, Lepanto, 
Ark., who is writing divisional history. 

37TH Div. A. E. F. Vers. Assoc.—Annual 


convention and reunion, Montgomery, Ala., 
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rf 9-11. Complete history of division, two 
volumes and maps, may be obtained without 
cost by former members. John Edwards, secy.- 
treas., 329 Stoneman bidg., Columbus, Ohio. 


42> (Rainpow) Div. Vets. Assoc., NEw 
YorK CHapTer—Annual ball, Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York City, May 1. Theodore L. 
White, Jr., pres., 69th Regt. Armory, 68 Lex- 
ington av., New York City. 

42D (RAINBOW) Div. Vers., INDIANA CHAP- 
reER—Annual convention, Indianapolis, Ind., 


Gen. Robert H. Tyndall as guest. 


May 23-24. 
Bank bidg., 


John M. Caylor, 619 Meyer-Kiser 
Indianapolis. 

80TH Div.—Complete set of The Bayonet, 
official publication of division at Camp Lee, 
has been presented to the Congressional Li- 
brary at Washington, D. C., by Arnold W. 
Wetsel, 341 Madison av., New York City. For- 
mer members in need of official records at any 
time may write to the library. 

9ist (WiLp West) Div.—“Back to the 
Front” reunion in Paris, France, including 
tours of England, Belgium, Germany and 
France. Leaving Pacific Coast on Aug. 14, 
ailing on Leviathan, Aug. 19. Returning to 
San Francisco Sept. 25. For particulars, write 
to George P. Miller, 451 Central av., Alameda, 
Calif. 

20TH INF. 
unon, Reeds 
of 42d, 43d and 


Vets. Assoc.—Fourth annual re- 
Springs, Mo., Aug. 27-30. Men 
70th Regiments also invited. 
E. E. Wilson, comdr., 1934 23d st.-A, Moline, Ill. 

312TH INF. Assoc., 78TH Div.—Annual regi- 
mental dinner and reunion, at the Newark Elks 
Club House, Newark, N. J., May 16. John A. 
Fitzsimmons, general secretary, 620 High st., 


Newark. 
355TH INF.—Annual reunion, Grand Island, 
Neb., Oct. 15. Oscar Roeser, 1408 W. Koenig 


st., Grand Island. 
28TH INnF., Co. B— 
1917, to July, 1918, 


Former enlisted men, June, 
report to — Clarence R. 


Oliver Committee, 262 13th st., Elmira 
Heights, N. Y. 

103p Inr., Co. M—Former members, to com- 
plete roster and receive notice of 1931 re- 


union, write to George R. Caswell, 23 Chandler 
st., Somerville, Mass. 

lirH F. A. Vets. Assoc.—Annual reunion, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Sept. 6. R. C. Dickieson, 


4816 47th st., Woodside, N. Y 


secy., 
328TH F. A.—-Eighth annual reunion, Occi- 
dental Hotel, Muskegon, Mich., June 15-16. 
» J. Lynch, adjt., 209 Elm st., S. W., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


A., Brry. D—To complete roster. 
write to Joseph P. Hopkins, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


108TH F. 
former members 
217 S. 47th st., 


108TH F. A., Brry. E—Proposed reunion, 
Harrisburg, Pa., in May. Harry A. Garvin, 
1905 E. Allegheny av., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members interested in 
to Frank J. Wiesner, 
Be Be 


305TH F. A., Brry. B 
proposed reunion, write 
8970 213th st., Queens Village, 


knee so badly he had to go to bed. In 
fact, he would have defaulted had net 
his adversary in a letter defaulted to him 
first. So he stayed in bed and the second 
day hobbled out to beat a second-rate 
Englishman. The next morning he was 
better, and to the huge surprise of a large 
gallery, including the winner, defeated 
Ouimet in a really great match. 

Then one by one the Americans fell 


out, first Gardner, then Chick Evans, 
then Von Elm, then Guildford, then 
Jones. Eventually the hopes of the 


team centered on the pain-wrecked fig- 
ure of Jess Sweetser. So the entire team 
got behind him to pull him along to 
victory. They assisted by tuning up his 
midiron play in the evening after din- 
ner—it stays light late in Scotland i 
July—they checked up each day on his 
next adversary’s strong and weak points, 
they even massaged his weak knee in an 
attempt to keep him well and fit. They 
cheered him off the course with song 
and story, they kept up his spirits in 
the most trying situations of a match, 
they encouraged him by pointing out 
that sick men are dangerous men in any 
sporting contest. When he went on to 





17tH Encrs.—Central Ohio veterans have 
organized with headquarters at Columbus. L. 
H. McReynolds, 359 Clinton st., Columbus, Ohio. 

34TH ENGrs. Vets. Assoc.—Annual reunion 
Triangle Park, Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 6. George 
Remple, secy., 1225 Alberta st., Dayton. 

306TH F. S. BN.—Annual reunion, Rochester, 
N. Y., last week in May. J. C. Schulz, 39 
Aberdeen st., Rochester, N. Y. 

40lst TELEGRAPH BN.—To complete roster 
and to obtain information regarding reunion 
in Boston, Mass., in June, former members 
write to William J. Sullivan, secy., 50 Oliver 
st., Boston. 

THIrp TRENCH Mortar Brry., THIRD Div.— 
Reunion, New York City, July 20. Barney 
Gallitelli, secy., 294 17th st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Vets. Assoc. or AIR Serv. MecH. Rects.— 
Sixth annual reunion, Detroit, Mich., Aug. 27- 
29. Thomas J. Leary, secy.-treas., 7141 Jeffrey 
v., Chicago, Il. 

CHEMICAL WARFARE Serv., LAKEHURST PROV- 
ING Grounps—Former members, particularly 
of Company C, interested in proposed reunion, 
write to Nat Jacobs, Drawer L, Hollidays Cove, 
W. Va. 

USAAC’s 
tion and reunion, 
15-19. John H. Fetter, 
lantie City. 

AMERICAN Fietp Serv.—Annual reunion, At- 
lantic City, N. J., July 15-19. Albert E. Herr- 
mann, natl. comdr., Usaac’s, 1625 W. Diamond 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. A. S.—Annual convention, Atlantic City, 
N. J., July 15-19. Lyle C. Jordan, Hotel Jef- 
ferson, Atlantic City. 

ITALIAN CONTINGENT, USAAS—Reunion, At- 
lantie City, N. J., July 15-18. Wilbur P. Hun- 
ter, 5815 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

FRENCH MALLET Reserve—Former members 
of the “gypsies of the A. E. F.” interested in 
proposed reunion, address Howard T. Wiggers, 
432 Main st., Poughkeepsie, 

Amer. Forces IN GERMANY— Limited number 
of copies of Review of the American Forces 
in Germany still available. Roster of officers, 
history of every organization, photographs. 
Two dollars. James G. Adams, 1236 Union st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

JEFFERSON BARRACKS Post Hosp. AND Ex- 
AMINING Barracks Starr—Fourth annual re- 
union at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., Sept. 5-7. 

P. Riggin, 512 N. Pine st., Little Rock, 
Ark. 

69TH New YorkK AND 32p MICHIGAN VOLUN- 
TEER Rects.-—First reunion at national en- 
campment of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, New Orleans, La., Sept. 6-10. Daniel P. 
Sullivan, past comdr., 2384 Marion av., Bronx, 
New York Oity, or Robert Rattray, Dept. Q. M., 
749 State Office bldg., Lansing, Mich. 


The Company Clerk 
JOHN J. NOLL 


—U. S. Army Amb. Serv. conven- 
Atlantic City, N. J., July 
Hotel Jefferson, At- 


Teamwork 
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defeat Robert Scott in the semi-finals 
and W. G. Brownlow in the finals and 
won the amateur title for the first time 
it had been captured by an American in 
over twenty years, they hoisted him to 
their shoulders and carried him half a 
mile to the clubhouse with songs and 
cheers. 

Only a few of the natives realized that 
to the end the American side was to- 
gether as a team, rooting and helping the 
weakest member carry off Britain’s most 
prized golfing trophy. The spirit of team- 
play had overcome the disabilities of the 
individual; it was the deciding factor in 
the ultimate triumph of this plucky and 
courageous golfer. He couldn’t have won 
alone. 

As never before the individual athlete 
is magnified and glorified in the daily 
press until modern sport, to the casual 
observer, is a yearly kaleidoscope of 
famous names. To the average follower 
of the Olympic Games, for instance, it 
has always been an axiom that our great 
stars of track and field were the ones to 
place the American flag at the peak in 
every one of the games since the first 
of them all in (Continued on page 50) 
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New Million Dollar 
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No More Stabbing and Hacking! 
Just a Twist-of-the-Wrist Opens 
Square, Round or Oval Cans. 


Agents Fortunes to 
$6488 i. Hour 
Mets leripare Time 


MAGINE a little automatic machine that opens 

any shape can, round, square or oval, in a couple 
of seconds at a mere twist of the wrist ! Holds the can 
for you, and cuts out the entire top, slick, smooth 
and clean, inside the rim—juices can't spill! No 
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right out without scraping or spooning ! No wonder 
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J. Williamson, Wisc., made $5 his first hour. Mrs. 
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can test your profits FREE! 
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i Central States ~~ Ceo., Dept. E-1004 7 
4600 Mary Ave t. Louis, Mo. 
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New Revised Course 
Th ds of ambitious men are 
earning more money today be- 
cause they know Accounting. 

Send for new booklet,“The Ac- 
countant — Who he is, What he 
does, How to become one,” and 
first lesson of new revised Course. 

Both sent free. In reply please 
state age and position. 


International Accountants Society, Inc. 
A Division of the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dep. 205, 3411 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Athens in 1896. Actually this is incor- 
rect. Not our stars, but the vast number 
of steady performers winning third, 
fourth and fifth places have pulled us to 
the front. 

Thus in 1924 we won only 12 out of 
thirty firsts in the track and field events. 
The individual stars were the great Fin- 
nish distance runners, Ritola, Nurmi and 
Steenroos. Between them they won 
every distance race on the programme 
Yet, thanks to our well balanced team, 
thanks to our second string men, our 
hurdlers and sprinters and weight throw- 
ers, we scored 94 points, while Finland 
with three or four stars scored 34. In 
1928 the same situation was repeated. 
We scored 131 points and Finland 
scored 62. In 1924 in Paris we won the 
eight-oared crew race, the lawn tennis, 
men’s and women’s swimming events, 
rugby football, rifle shooting, trap shoot- 
ing, and boxing. No nation could stand 
against such teamwork. 

But of all the epics of teamwork the 
greatest is the Epic of Everest. Here 
were two hundred individuals, native 
Indians and Englishmen, starting out 
from Darjeeling, in the foothills of the 
Himalayas, to subdue the tallest moun- 
tain in the world. Porters and carriers, 
doctors and photographers, bearers and 
guides—all this crowd merely to help 
one or two men climb higher than mor- 
tal has ever climbed before. Slowly they 
marched across Tibet from Darjeeling, 
and at the foot of the mountain, even 
then 12,000 feet above sea level, they 
pitched their base camp at the head of 
the East Rongbuk Glacier, leaving 
seventy-five porters and helpers under 
the command of an English director 

Mules and carts now abandoned, the 
long, long climb began. At 16,000 feet 
No. 1 Camp was established. Here fifty 
men were left hauling supplies from be- 
low, erecting a hospital tent and work- 


ing toward the ultimate success of the 
expedition. Several thousand feet higher 
up another shelter was constructed. The 
party dwindled. Still the rest went on, 
up and over the famous Rongbuk Gla- 
cier, 1,200 feet along a sheer wall by 
steps cut into the ice, through an im- 
mense crack and up this ice chimney 
until they were on the great ice cliff of 
Everest with the peak directly ahead. 
Windy Ridge Camp, their final secure 
shelter, was constructed at 25,000 feet 
There more tents, more supplies kept 
coming over that endless human chain 
from the base camp in the valley far 
below. Smaller now, the party moved 
forward to a height of 27,000 feet, where 
the highest bivouac was established and 
preparations made for the last dash to 
the summit. Below, a photographer was 
ready with long-distance lenses trained 
on the summit above. 

By now the natives had long been 
left behind. Only three Englishmen— 
Norton, Mallory and Irvine—remained 
Each one carried an oxygen tank on his 
back; without this aid they would have 
lacked breath to go on in the rarified 
atmosphere. As it was every step meant 
exhaustion, fatigue, weariness. At 29,400 
feet Colonel Norton sinks to earth, com 
pletely done. Two men left. For just a 
second the summit is exposed in all its 
grandeur before them, bare of ice and 
snow because of the terrific gale which 
sweeps across the cone day and night. 
The goal is at hand—they have all but 
conquered Everest, mightiest of moun- 
tains. Only a few hundred feet are left. 
Slowly, painfully they stagger up, higher 
than any human has ever climbed be- 
fore, up, up until suddenly a thick cloud 
swirls across the summit. The two black 
figures are lost to those watching with 
telescopes below. They vanish, never to 
be seen again. 

That’s teamwork. 


When No. Baker Made War 
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Bliss stated, as Pershing had, that the 
result of the conference was that “it 
was unanimously agreed that the United 
States should, as its minimum effort, 
send to France as rapidly as possible 
four complete corps of six divisions each 
or twenty-four divisions in all; the last 
division to arrive not later than the end 
of June, 10918.” 

To have placed these cablegrams 
before our people would have been a 
revelation of the problem which Luden- 
dorff’s new system of tactics had pre- 
sented to us; and he would have pub- 
lished it to all his troops when he was 
beginning to drill for the Western offen- 
sive as proof of Allied alarm and of 
certainty of victory if they learned their 
lessons well 

But there was one portion of Bliss’s 


thorough cablegram which might well 
have been circulated at home as an 
answer to the rising criticism of the 
failure of our munition plants to supply 
our troops with artillery. The early 
French and British assurances that we 
could depend upon them for both guns 
and machine guns had been fully justi- 
fied. Bliss said that Perkins, of our War 
Industries Board, and the ministers of 
munitions of France and England, had 
gone over the situation carefully with this 
result : 

“The representatives of Great Britain 
and France state that their production 
of artillery, field, medium and heavy, is 
now established on so large a scale that 
they are able to equip completely all 
American divisions as they arrive in 
France during the year 1918 with the 
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best makes of British and French guns 
and howitzers.” 

In fact, in order to save tonnage, the 
British and French preferred to supply 
us with artillery. But we must send 
them sufficient raw material for their 
manufacture, which we could easily do 
if we had the shipping. They asked us 
that we should keep the British shell 
plants in the United States in full activ- 
ity and concentrate on our own produc- 
tion of shells and high explosives. They 
would supply all the guns if we supple- 
mented their own production of propel- 
lants. 

This call for the twenty-four divisions 
disposed of the Allied plea in April, 
1917, that we need send over only a 
division to show the flag; or Tardieu’s 
view in August that we were expected 
only to give the final kick to the stag- 
gering enemy. 

The War Department’s highest esti- 
mate for our program, long before the 
Tardieu letter, had been for the dispatch 
of six hundred and forty-three thousand 
men by June, 1918. We had not been 
able to keep upto that schedule. Twenty- 
four of our big divisions, being double 
the strength of the German or French 
divisions, represented a total force equal 
to that of the Germans before the Brit- 
ish army, as stated in the Tardieu letter, 
and a third of all before the French. 
Counting all auxiliaries and all special 
service and technical troops Pershing 
wanted, we must have about one million, 
one hundred thousand men in France by 
June, 1918. 


S° THE Caporetto disaster had brought 
to the War Department a very acute 
reminder of the principle, which it had 
already so many reasons to appreciate, 
that the military power of a nation is 
in ratio to the distance of the front 
from the home base. Time was teach- 
ing us not only the truth out of the 
Allies’ experience that it took longer in 
the industrial age to make weapons and 
equipment than to drill men in their use, 
but our own experience was teaching our 
nation with its mighty industrial power 
and skill, which was neither military nor 
maritime, that it takes even longer to 
build ships to transport the men and 
munitions. 

We had formed and trained the 
twenty-four divisions, the more than a 
million men, which the Allied command- 
ers had asked that we have in France by 
the end of June, 1918. This was the 
army for home defense which had been 
urged by the preparedness campaign of 
191§-’16, and which had the support of 
the President, who reversed his attitude 
in 1916. However, now that we were in 
the war, we had no use for that force 
it home except to patrol bridges and 
munition works. 

In spite of the prophecies of the imag- 
inative in 1915-'16, as a reason for 
raising an army, the Germans had sent 
no aerial squadrons to bombard our sea- 
port cities; and no landing force which 
left detachments to police their ruins 
while one army proceeded to the capture 
of our munition center of Pittsburgh and 
another to our capital at Washington in 


order to compel us to sue for peace. No 
German submarine had come to test the 
efficiency of the mine fields of our har- 
bors or to give our coast artillery an 
alarm. 

Our Navy’s barrier was not on our 
own coast but three thousand miles 
away on the coast of Europe. The 
trenches, where our soldiers were need- 
ed, were on the other side of our Navy’s 
patrol. It was a world war, and so in a 
far larger sense since Caporetto, a land 
war on continental spaces, a sea war on 
all the seas. The reinforcements in men 
and material must cross the seas when 
submarines lurked in the sea-paths. Thus 
the problem of how to get the soldiers 
to the front and how to maintain them 
there involved all the transport facilities 
of the world. 

A nation whose armies are to fight 
overseas neglects the primary element if 
it neglects transport. And her sea trans- 
port is in her merchant marine. Without 
it, if we had a strong Navy, our home 
defense was secure; but without it an 
enemy overseas was beyond our reach. 
The very lack of ocean transport pre- 
vented us from any military aggression 
against an overseas nation, which was 
contrary to our interest and policy, in 
keeping with our ethics and internal self- 
sufficiency. 

Of the many shipping bills introduced 
into the Congress after the War began, 
one was talked to death at the close of 
the 63d Congress, March 4, 1916, in a 
remarkable marathonic record of a 
speech lasting sixty-five hours by Sen- 
ator Stone of Missouri. The debates on 
subsequent legislation for which the 
President was pressing were more sec- 
tional than partisan. The rest of the 
country outvoted the munition making 
and shipping area of the Eastern sea- 
board. When, on September 7, 1916, at 
the very end of the protracted and 
stormy session of Congress, a shipping 
act was passed, there was no thought in 
the Congressional mind, of course, that 
we should need ships to send soldiers or 
their supplies to France. It was cham- 
pioned as strictly peace legislation, a 
corollary of the National Defense Act 
and the greatest naval appropriation bill 
in our history. It created a Shipping 
Board of five commissioners to be ap- 
pointed by the President for the pur- 
pose of “encouraging, developing, and 
creating a naval auxiliary and naval re- 
serve and a merchant marine to meet 
the requirements of the commerce of 
the United States with its territories and 
possessions and with foreign countries; 
to regulate carriers by water engaged in 
the foreign and interstate commerce of 
the United States for other purposes.” 

This was phraseology wistfully satis- 
fying to the ear, but without guarantee 
that more ships would be the result. 
There was another provision which was 
much more to the point as peace legis- 
lation for thoughtful men who were en- 
visioning our entry into the War. With 
the approval of the President the Ship- 
ping Board could subscribe to the stock 
of a private shipbuilding and ship-op- 
erating corporation. So the act allowed 
the Government (Continued on page 52) 
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to go into the shipbuilding business; and 
upon our entry into the War the Ship- 
ping Board did not have to wait on Con- 
gress to authorize it to organize the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation or to sub- 
scribe to fifty million dollars’ worth of 
stock as its capital. 

But the act provided that the Corpora- 
tion should be run by a committee. One 
committee was bad enough under war 
conditions, but two much worse. The 
thing was that the Board and Corpora- 
tion should act in harmony. This, in 
turn, was dependent upon the human 
equation. The Board had no legal right 
to operate ships; that must be turned 
over to the Corporation. As govern- 
ment operation was imperative, the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation was act- 
ing as a private corporation under au- 
thority from the President, which, as in 
the case of the War Industries Board 
might be considered “extra-legal” rather 
than legal. 

William Denman was Chairman of 
the Shipping Board. In keeping with 
traditions, especially of unprepared 
countries at the outset of war, we sought 
men famous for past achievements of 
magnitude for all our great technical 
tasks. So Major General George W. 
Goethals, an engineer officer of the Army 
who had been the third and final engi- 
neer of the Panama Canal, was made 
general manager of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. Denman was supposed to 
favor and Goethals to oppose wooden 
ships, but both were for as many steel 
ships as could be built, and Goethals 
approved the wooden ship contracts, as 
offering additional bottoms without lim- 
iting the output of steel bottoms. The 
difference between the two men was in- 
herent in their character. Soon the quar- 
rels of the Denman-Goethals factions 
were brought into the open in a public 
scandal. Goethals, who was a powerful 
executive unfitted by his Panama Canal 
experience to act as second or a col- 
league in authority, went to the public 
with his cause and brought the issue to 
a head. He wrote to the President say- 
ing that he could not go on unless his 
| authority was better defined. The Pres- 

ident made an end of the row by accept- 
ing Goethals’ resignation. There was 
other work for Goethals to do in a field 
in which his position had not become 
compromised. 

The public call for more concentrated 
authority warranted the President in 
turning all of his own power over to 
Edward N. Hurley, Denman’s successor. 
John E. Barber, whom Hurley sum- 
moned as his assistant, let it be known 
to all factions that where there was dis- 
cord Hurley held the complainant to be 
about ninety-eight per cent wrong. Any 
member of the Shipping Board, or of 
the Fleet Corporation, who felt very 
belligerent would be turned over to Pro- 


| 
} 
E Marshal General Crowder, who 


would give him an opportunity for ac- 
tion in France. Many of our shipyards 


had been busy with foreign contracts at 
war prices. Hurley immediately took 
over all shipyards in the United States 
and all ships of over twenty-five hundred 
dead weight tons under construction. This 
brought protests from other nations 
through the State Department. Hurley 
held to his rule and the President backed 
him. Exceptions were in favor of the 
Allies, rather than neutrals. Arthur Bal 
four joined his influence to that of the 
British shipping representatives, but 
yielded to the American viewpoint after 
the War Sword, which was nearly com- 
plete, and had been paid for in full, was 
turned over to the British owners. 


WE WERE performing industrial 
magic. The magic of our skilled 
workmen had its part in reconditioning 
the 700,000 tons of interned enemy ships 
for our service. When the German crews 
broke the cylinder heads their officers 
thought we would have to make new 
cylinder heads, which would take a long 
time. Our expert welders from our rail- 
road shops welded the fragments to- 
gether. All expert welders were doomed 
to exemption. If one reached France in 
uniform he was put to work repairing 
locomotives which would pull other men 
to the front. 

There was industrial magic in cutting 
in two lake steamers, too large to pass 
the Welland Locks, joining the parts 
after they were through to steam down 
the St. Lawrence to service on the At- 
lantic. Private shipyards on the lakes 
and coasts were expanded with the aid 
of government capital. Charles A. Stone 
conceived a great shipbuilding plant on 
the swamps of Hog Island. This vision, 
as in the case of so many visions in war 
days, was to be fulfilled. All the labor 
that could be spared from the canton- 
ments, as they neared completion, was 
wanted at Hog Island, and still no less 
wanted if any part of it were diverted to 
other construction enterprises. Hog Is- 
land’s enormous demand for materials 
further intensified competition for prior- 
ity. It was to have ways for the build- 
ing of sixty-eight steel ships at once 
To house and feed the workers and to 
carry on all its business required two 
hundred and fifty buildings, hospital. 
restaurants, offices, barracks, sewerage 
water, and telephone lines. Twenty loco- 
motives and four hundred and sixty- 
eight freight cars would be occupied in 
moving the material to the ways on spur 
tracks which must be built. And this 
was just one plant in the industrial re- 
gions around Philadelphia where war 
contracts to the amount of two billions 
of dollars were placed. 

So reassuring was the news from the 
theater of war on September 13, 1917 
when work began on the Hog Island 
swamp that our war extravagance | 
seemed, to many home observers, to have 
gone mad in spending vast sums which 
would have no result until long after 
the war would probably be over. 
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Ships built in peace time are worn 
out in service if they are not lost at 
sea; but the submarine might make the 
first voyage of any ship, old or new, or 
reconditioned enemy’s, its last. Outside 
of the war zone time charters had risen 
from a dollar a deadweight ton in 1914 
to thirteen dollars a ton in 1917, and in 
the war zone from twenty to eighty dol- 
lars; cotton freight rates from thirty-five 
cents to six dollars a hundred pounds; 
the market value of ships from sixty to 
three hundred dollars a ton. 

On August 8, 1917, in face of the leap- 
ing costs of shipping, in which not only 
the neutral nations but many private 
firms of the Allies were profiting, it 
was recommended by the Council of 
National Defense’s Shipping Committee 
that all ships should be requisitioned by 
the Shipping Board. The Board acted 
promptly. “There was nothing to do,” 
said Hurley, “but to own or control 
every ship that flew the American flag 
and fix the scale of requisition rates our- 
selves at some fair level below that pre- 
vailing in the market, a level that rep- 
resented legitimate values.” The owners 
of requisitioned ships became operators 
for the Fleet Corporation; the Govern- 
ment assumed the risk of loss. 

As the object of all shipbuilding, of 

the reconditioning of interned enemy 
ships, and of securing any additional 
shipping from any quarter was the in- 
crease of our army power in France, 
and we were behind our schedule, Ba- 
ker’s interest in our shipping program 
was intense. Pershing was naturally press- 
ing to know ahead how many men and 
what quantity of supplies he could expect 
month by month in the future. Previs- 
ion even for one month ahead was 
dependent on the time taken in loading 
and unloading, so uncertain to estimate 
on the other side; and it was dependent 
upon a foreknowledge of how many 
ships would be sunk by submarines the 
next month. In September, 1917, we had 
177,000 deadweight tons serving the 
A. E. F. and submarine destruction of 
the world’s shipping was four hundred 
and fifty-eight thousand tons, or twice 
the amount the world was building that 
month. At this rate, all that would save 
us from the eventuality of having our 
army cut off was such wholesale build- 
ing as Hog Island or overcoming the 
submarine. It was our faith in these two 
elements that warranted us in sending 
more troops to France. 
_ On October 17, 1917, seven days be- 
fore the Caporetto disaster, Hurley 
reported to Baker that if all urgent needs 
were supplied by American bottoms it 
would take goo ships with a deadweight 
tonnage of 5,650,000. 

So the shipping situation was bad 
enough before Caporetto, and the House 
mission started abroad. Bainbridge Col- 
by, of our Shipping Board, had been 
supplied with full information and ex- 
pert assistance by the Board when the 
President sent him as shipping repre- 
sentative on the House mission. It was 
under the shadow of the Caporetto dis- 
aster, with its premonition of another 
German thunderbolt, that Colby met 
with F. W. Lewis, of the British Ministry 


of Shipping, and representatives of the 
British Admiralty and the Foreign Of- 
fice, on November goth and roth. 

By November 20th the discussion 
about shipping in the London meetings 
had extended its scope into a general 
Anglo-American conference with the 
Earl of Curzon in the chair. All! the 
experts of the House mission, and Vis- 
count Milner, British War Minister, 
Lord Robert Cecil, Minister of Block- 
ade, and Sir J. P. Maclay, British Ship- 
ping Controller, were present. Their 
business was to establish some sort of 
international committee with some kind 
of co-ordinated authority to control “the 
whole of the tonnage available to the 
Allies,” and to determine what was “the 
best use to be made of the neutral ship- 
ping available to the Allies.” 

The idea of an Allied shipping com- 
mittee was not new, as Curzon reminded 
the Americans who arrived with fresh 
enthusiasm for a program that seemed 
so obvious to the outsider. The idea 
had failed, as Curzon had said, for rea- 
sons that still applied. Britain would 
not submit her shipping, which he stated 
was four-fifths of the whole, to interna- 
tional control, because it would lead to 
inter-Allied friction and it was already 
entirely at the service of the Allies as a 
whole. Lord Robert Cecil said that the 
present system was not working well, 
and he was for control or anything that 
would work better. Of course real con- 
trol meant pooling all the ships the 
Allies could gather. By this time Colby 
also had concluded that pooling was 
impracticable, and that the forthright 
requisitioning of neutral shipping was 
not yet practicable. America would not 
agree to control in London, he said, or 
London to control in Washington. The 
best that we could do was to send a 
representative to London to sit in with 
the English in the allocation of Allied 
shipping. Raymond B. Stevens was 
chosen by the President. 

Bliss reported in his cablegram urging 
the twenty-four division plan that this 
resolution was adopted by the inter- 
Allied conference: 

“The Allies considering the means of 
maritime transport at their disposal, as 
well as the provisions which they dis- 
pose of, should be utilized in common 
for the pursuit of the war, have decided 
to create an inter-Allied organization for 
the purpose of co-ordinating their action 
to this effect, and of establishing a com- 
mon program, constantly up to date, 
enabling them by the maximum utiliza- 
tion of their resources to restrict their 
importations with a view to liberating 
the greatest amount of tonnage possible 
for the transportation of American 
troops.” 

The estimate for the twenty-four di- 
vision plan was for 1,500,000 gross tons 
additional by January 1, 1918; 300,000 
tons by March 1, 1918; and 200,000 by 
June 1, 1918, or a total of 2,000,000 
gross tons. 

Pershing in his cablegram, sent at the 
same time as Bliss’s, said: 

“A study of transportation facilities 
shows sufficient American tonnage to 
bring over this (Continued on page 54) 
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When Mr. Baker Made War 


(Continued from page 53) 


number of troops, but to do so there 
must be a reduction in the amount al- 
lotted to other than army needs. The 
use of shipping for commercial purposes 
must be curtailed as much as possible.” 

Pershing made no suggestion for reduc- 
ing the amount of material for building 
railroads, docks, bases, depots, ware- 
houses, and all manner of plants in 
France, whose quantity had so rapidly 
increased in the estimates of the A. E. F. 
It was very difficult for a soldier, pre- 
occupied with a soldier’s business of 
drilling and preparing his army and its 
needs, to realize what a vast amount of 
shipping must be occupied in all the 
complicated business of a world war. 
Action must be taken to have the 1,500,- 
coo tons withdrawn from the submarine 
zone and all its errands in Europe and 
more distant waters, to American ports 
by January tst, as the days sped by to- 
ward spring weather, which would pre- 
cipitate the German drive on the Western 
front. If Pershing were wrong and we 
could not supply the shipping, then 
could and would Britain? 

It was to their assistance and the de- 
fense of their soil we were sending the 
man power they requested. And the con- 
ference in London on shipping had gone 
no further than the resolution, which 
had a certain similarity to the resolu- 
tions of the many conventions in Wash- 
ington soon after our entry into the 
war. Bliss, who was familiar with their 
fine pledges of unity and readiness to 
serve, which had to be organized into 
effectiveness, reminded the War Depart- 
ment that it must be insistent if results 
were to be forthcoming. The quantity 
of shipping we might receive from Brit- 
ain in the crisis when Britain must make 
every man, ship and gun count, was re- 
lated to another passage in the note 
which Lloyd George had written, urg- 
ing America’s prompt action: 

“The American soldiers will not be 
ready to fight as an army until late in 
1918. Our experience proves that mean- 
while we must keep the fight going. 
Even half-trained American companies 
or battalions would fight well if mixed 
with two or three-year veterans. Beg H. 
(House) to consider this favorably.” 

This inaugurated an era of bargaining, 
complicated by alarms and interwoven 
with the ambitions and fears of states- 
men, generals and nations, which is a 
subject that I shall treat as a whole 
later. It was disconcerting to War De- 
partment and Allied plans. It was time- 
consuming. Time, that very vital element 
in war! Time, which hobbles the unpre- 
pared! A wasted hour might turn the 
scale of victory. 


HE Secretary of War did not have to 

call in military experts to explain the 
news that came from Italy in the last 
week in October. Its serious import, so 
clearly written on the map, was a spur 
to exertion all along the line. But it was 
four weeks before word came from the 


other side formulating the extra effort 
expected from home in the twenty-four 
division program. The call was for five 
hundred thousand more men than Per- 
shing had planned by June, 1918; and 
the real blame for this as for all the 
Allied troubles for three years was with 
the enemy’s armies and submarines. 

Meanwhile the Caporetto disaster 
hampered keeping up with the original 
schedule in which we were already be- 
hind. It laid a further burden on French 
resources in co-operation with our army 
French railroads and shipping had to 
meet the sudden emergency of the trans- 
port of British and French reinforce- 
ments and munitions to Italy. The 
French army must hold in readiness a 
larger reserve of rolling stock for a con- 
centration to meet a German drive on 
the French front. 

With the submarine zone between the 
two, there was a bottleneck in French 
ports as well as in American. In Sep- 
tember troop ships were actually taking 
as long as nine weeks and cargo three 
months for a turn around. Speed in 
unloading ships in France was as impor- 
tant in saving time in a turn around as 
speed at home. The French army and 
French private interests were bound to 
press for priority over the needs of an 
army which was not yet in action. The 
French port, municipal, and prefectural 
authorities had been under the strain of 
three years of war. Our State Depart- 
ment had long communications for the 
War Department as to the system by 
which we should pay port dues for our 
transports and cargo ships. Local au- 
thorities even thought that regimental 
trains in passing through their villages 
and towns should pay octroi duties 
There were many things to be settled 
before the relations of the American 
Army in France could be established on 
a regular working basis. 

If we were to unload ships rapidly on 
the other side we must send labor and 
build docks. Why didn’t Washington 
send the labor and also the material for 
the docks? Labor also required trans- 
port and that we should feed it after it 
arrived, and frequently house it, too: 
and the material had to be provided 
shipped by rail to an American port, 
and then wait for a ship. Naturally, the 
staff in France, which saw itself as the 
first scientific staff that the nation had 
ever had, was bound to view that an- 
tiquated staff system in Washington as 
failing in its part, while the staff system 
in Washington had a problem which 
had no precedent either for the British 
French, German, Italian, or Russian 
staff systems. It had to adapt itself to 
local conditions no less than other staffs 
When at G. H. Q. I shared its irritations 
I had its viewpoint. When with the 
troops and I heard what line officers 
said about the G. H. Q. staff I shared 
their irritations and had their viewpoint 
During a month which I spent in the 
United States, December, 1917, to Jan- 
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uary, 1918, I soon learned the viewpoint 
of home. 

In French seaports I was reminded of 
the likeness to the critical period in the 
Panama Canal project and the confusion 
at the port of Colon. The chaos of unfin- 
ished works across the twenty-mile strip 
of the Isthmus was comparable with that 
along our lines of communication in 
France. The situation in Hoboken re- 
called on a larger scale that at Tampa 
in 1898 during the Spanish War. Amer- 
ican energy was crowding men and sup- 
plies through the bottleneck on this side, 
and the same brand of energy in the 
A. E. F. was trying to pull it through 
the bottleneck on the other side and then 
push it into the interior of France with 
utterly inadequate transport. Pershing 
informed Washington in a cable that it 
might be better to stop sending timber 
for docks and send railroad cars instead. 
Meanwhile he was hastening the repair 
of French cars. He-would communicate 
definitely when he had more information. 
And Washington kept on getting out the 
timber while it considered how the rail- 
roads could spare rolling stock. 

The fluctuations of the A. E. F. de- 
mands were related to those of the Al- 
lies and dictated all deliveries in place of 
the orderly routine of peace in private 
business. For “over there” was the com- 
mand that speeded up production in any 
plant and speeded factories and the rail- 
roads in transportation of the A. E. F. 
requisitions. Once it had reached the 
port, the railroad and producer’s part 
was finished. So supplies piled up at the 
ports. Articles for which the latest ca- 
blegram from France demanded urgent 
priority were behind stacks of material 
much nearer the ship’s side. Finding the 
right man for the job, when we lacked 
war experience, was a besetting quest. 
Officers who had charge of loading the 
ships, under stinging reminders of the 
slow turn around, madly hastened load- 
ing in order to clear a ship for sea. And 
big troubles found their way up to the 
Secretary of War. He might have en- 
joyed inspections of pleasant situations; 
but the only time he had to spare away 
from Washington was where a part of 
the general plan was failing of results. 

So he answered an alarm sounded 
from the Hoboken wharves. General 
Francis J. Kernan had worked out our 
original transportation program, but not 
in contemplation of so large demands 
from the A. E. F. and least of all of the 
Caporetto disaster. The really big mis- 
take of the Secretary of War, Congress, 
the War Industries Board, Pershing, and 
the people of the United States, not to 
mention all the Allied commanders, was 
not to have foreseen Caporetto. Such 
foresight should be included in future 
preparedness, thus removing from war 
the element of surprise and chance. And 
perhaps such an achievement would au- 
tomatically abolish the stock exchange, 
as all prices could be charted for a year 
to come. 

Baker saw the Hoboken piers, where 
production was banked up for the want 
of ships, as another example of the need 
of concentrated authority in war time. 
In place of French prefectures and Eng- 





lish counties we had States which were 
far more independent integers of our 
national whole. New York harbor is 
bounded by two States. Each wanted to 
help win the war, no doubt, but State 
authority had clashed with State author- 
ity and with national authority. There 
were volunteer citizens’ organizations, 
labor, shipping, and railroad organiza- 
tions, and municipal authorities to be 
considered. Sea and land were related 
through the Army and Navy. The 
Treasury Department had a hand. There 
were bitter complaints against incompe- 
tent superiors to be analyzed. Strong 
personal jealousies must be soothed. 

The demand was for one man, who 
was finally picked, in General Frank T. 
Hines, another Regular of the type who 
would compose, under army authority, 
civilian and military co-operation. But 
for the moment the best that could be 
done was that one board should take the 
place of several. Baker did not pass the 
buck to Hurley, who was driving the 
shipbuilders, or to the Navy for not re- 
pairing the boilers of the big German 
liners and reconditioning them as trans- 
ports overnight. No administrative 
genius, but only ships could really solve 
the problem. 

Some onlookers had confirmation of 
their views that a Secretary of War 
should be a “hard-boiled he-man” in- 
stead of a sentimental pacifist when 
Baker paused on the wharves to watch 
the soldiers going over the Christmas 
presents from relatives to men in France. 
Combustibles and perishables must be 
removed and the packages securely 
wrapped up again. Baker visualized all 
it meant that a package a mother had 
sent from Arizona, Maine, or a city flat, 
should reach her boy in a French billet. 
As one of the party with him remarked: 
“Tf he gets any relaxation out of that, 
let him have it. Life is not one grand 
holiday for him and his troubles are 
only beginning.” But Christmas pres- 
ents when the A. E. F. was crying for 
essentials! That killjoy of priority would 
hardly permit the presents to cross 
France to the billets in time. 

However, it is not in human compass 
to explain all the mistakes that we made 
in the war. Mistakes were a part of the 
education when everybody was in a new 
school of experience. Only by making 
mistakes did we get ahead. We were at 
war and war is made at the front. The 
G. H. Q. was the front. It was respon- 
sible for the lives of men; and for vic- 
tory in battle which would end all the 
expense and strain. Criticizing G. H. Q. 
was simply not done, owing to the ex- 
ample and order of the Secretary of 
War. 

Yet even the new scientific staff sys- 
tem of G. H. Q. in France might make 
mistakes. Even it might be subject to 
human frailties, to exhausted men and 
shattered nerves. Indeed, as one who 
was at G. H. Q. a great deal, while I 
rarely met staff officers who admitted 
their own mistakes, I often heard them 
descanting on the mistakes of their col- 
leagues, which was not surprising in the 
course of a rapid expansion of inexpe- 
rienced person- (Continued on page 56) 
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nel and the frequent shifting of superiors 
in all branches. The inevitable delays 
in stating requirements and changes of 
mind “over there’? were sometimes puz- 
zling to Washington. There was the 
example of the enormous Gantry cranes, 
which were asked for the Bassens docks. 
Work was stopped at the plants by can- 
cellation; began again, and again stopped, 
and then finally another reversal led to 
their completion. Their arrival in France 
was thus delayed many weeks. 


T WAS all in the course of the expan- 

sion of the A. E. F. as shaped by 
broadening experience. By the middle of 
December when Pershing was more than 
ever convinced that “a crisis was coming 
in the spring,” he said that during the 
coming year our troops “will be required 
for defensive and possibly offensive 
work. Both French and British 
are going to lean very hard on us, and 
public opinion in both countries will clam- 
or loudly for American assistance. 
Consider it of the utmost importance 
that our best troops be sent over. The 
National Guard divisions now here con- 
tain a large percentage of raw material 
both in officers and men. It will take 
very hard and persistent work to get 
them in shape.”’ He emphasized the “im- 
portance of sending Regular divisions 
here for our first line combat divisions 
in order to get more time for training 
our National Guard and National Army 
divisions.” 

The Regular divisions, it should be 
said, were also largely composed of re- 
cruits; but the idea was that they were 
Regular in name, discipline, and formed 
in the Regular spirit and tradition and 
officered by chosen Regulars. Pershing 
suggested relieving the Regular regiments 
in Hawaii and Panama, which were al- 
ready much reduced, with National 
Guard divisions. The answer was that 
the War Department had “begun organ- 
ization of Regular regiments into brigades 
and divisions about three weeks ago. The 
Third Regular division will sail about 
January 1st, and will be followed by 
other divisions. In case of any delay in 
Regular divisions the best of other di- 
visions will be sent to avoid loss of time. 
The matter of relieving the Regular in- 
fantry regiments at Panama and Hawaii 
now under consideration.” This transfer 
would take more shipping and was a fur- 
ther tax on the railroads now unequal 
to the traffic. 

Unforeseen additional demands of the 
A. E. F., for which only the war was to 
blame, interfered with keeping up the 
schedule of regular troop movements. 
In early December Pershing asked for 
four thousand aviation mechanics to be 
rushed to England; five thousand in 
January; six thousand in February; and 
thereafter fifteen thousand to be main- 
tained permanently in England, where 
we should have to house and feed them. 
This of itself was a force as large as we 
had at Santiago in 1808. 


Moreover, he wanted immediately 
twelve hundred bricklayers, one hundred 
carpenters, and four hundred laborers to 
construct aviation quarters in England 
But this time the cable operator had 
slipped off a cipher instead of adding 
one, as in the case of another operator 
The number of carpenters was one thou- 
sand and of laborers four thousand. It 
was some time before the mistake, for 
which neither G. H. Q. nor Washington 
was responsible, was known in Washing- 
ton. 

The total of these special units to be 
in England in December was more than 
any two troop transports we had at the 
time could carry. They would have 
packed the Leviathan, which was not 
yet in commission. The aviation me- 
chanics must be summoned and trans- 
ported from the flying fields when we 
had a shortage of railroad cars. The 
value of the draft’s classification of man- 
power was exemplified in the prepared- 
ness of the boards to respond to such 
emergencies; but selection from the lists 
took time and every bricklayer or car- 
penter sent was taken from unfinished 
war construction at home, whose chiefs 
would have resented the loss for any 
reason except “over there.” All the me- 
chanics, after being mobilized, must be 
organized into construction squadrons 
under officers and given places on ships 
which might have been transporting in- 
fantry. When there were disasters at 
sea the A. E. F. had to wait until the 
articles lost were made and shipped 
again. 


HERE might be an American autoc- 

racy in France, but on this side of the 
Atlantic we were still a democracy, 
which is not ordered from on high to go 
to war but went to war through emotion 
and conviction. The Regular officer who 
served on the home background was re- 
ceiving his morning paper, he was in 
touch with the popular mood. In a few 
weeks he might learn more about his 
own people than in all the years since 
West Point received him as plastic youth 
to be formed into the classic military 
mould. 

Or, if he were not learning this, co- 
operation between the military and civil 
worlds suffered. For important civilians 
with whom he dealt were not reserve 
officers awkwardly saluting him as a su- 
perior, and foremen and workmen were 
not sergeants, corporals, and privates in 
khaki. The throb of the wheels of indus- 
try rather than the tramp of marching 
men was in his ears when his part was 
the humdrum, and so highly essential. 
business of inspecting material, which 
the recruit munition plants were turning 
out. He must make sure it was up to 
standard lest a premature shell burst at 
the muzzle of the gun and kill the gun 
crew instead of enemy soldiers. 

At the cantonments he conducted the 
primary school of instruction for the re- 
cruit raw material of man-power which 
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was utterly ignorant of military forms. 
The graduate school was in France. 
Mothers and fathers of the men in the 
cantonments were more than names on 
cards to him. They and their friends, 
their clergymen and Congressmen vis- 
ited the camps. He had frequently to 
explain why it was that the boys who 
lived within commuting distance might 
not sleep at home. 

And he was training a different type 
of men from those of the peace time 
Regulars who were accustomed to drill 
two or three hours a day. All the classes 
of men in the new army came at war’s 
call from civil occupations where they 
had been used to eight or ten hours of 
labor a day. They unquestioningly ac- 
cepted the same number of hours of 
training as the soldier’s routine job; and 
no Regular officer would slacken their in- 
dustry by telling them that this was not 
the usual thing for soldiers. 

If the primary lessons in America 
failed, then there would be failure in 
France, and the primary lessons would 
fail if the spirit to endure the drill was 
not in the new soldiers who reflected, in 
turn, the spirit of the people. Even in 
Germany the war lords understood this 
factor. It was the constant care of the 
German General Staff. Ludendorff often 
refers to its importance, and he recog- 
nized the turn of the military tide against 
him when national morale began to 
break. The civilian Secretary of War 
had reason to understand the difference 
between leading and driving in a democ- 
racy. 

When Baker spoke to the graduates 
of the First Officers’ Training Camp at 
Fort Myer, August 13, 1917, he had 
said: 

“T want you always to remember that 
you are officers of a democratic army, 
that discipline with us is not desired for 
the creation of pleasant emotions in a 
man who gives an order and humiliation 
in a man who receives it, but is desired 
for the purpose of executing the com- 
mon will and of preserving the common 
right; in short, in the giving of an order 
you are the trustees of the common 
voice to execute the common will and 
preserve the common safety. Therefore, 
your duty is to remember that the men 
in the ranks, like yourselves, are citizens 
and members of a free people, that all 
the obedience and discipline necessary to 
effect the common purpose are appro- 
priate and proper; and yet that the hu- 
man relations in an army of free people 
are important, and the surroundings, the 
welfare, the happiness, and the life of 
every man entrusted to your command, 
is a part of the wealth of this nation 
entrusted to you to use most carefully, 
and to return with the utmost safety 
you can.” 

To the doubtful who were still in- 
clined to a pacifist hesitation he said on 
October 17th in a speech at Cleveland: 

“There are some things dearer than 
life. Would we call back the Continen- 
tal army? Would we take the sword of 
Washington out of his hands and break 
it over our knee?” 

Cleveland was far afield for him to go 
to make a speech, and speeches he must 


make as part of his contribution to 
morale. Napoleon and other military 
leaders, as he reminded his audience, 
had said that war was three parts morale 
and one part force. Usually his speeches 
were near Washington, so that he would 
be away from his desk briefly. But 
Cleveland was his home town. 

It was after the Caporetto disaster, 
as winter closed in and all the land felt 
the ominous if undefined portent of a 
great German blow in the spring, that 
his remarks to a meeting of college pres- 
idents in Washington on May 5, 1917, 
appeared as having had a prophetic ring: 

“Now we are at the beginning of this. 
We are going to have losses on the sea; 
we are going to have losses in battle; 
our communities are going to be sub- 
jected to the rigid discipline of multi- 
plied personal griefs scattered all 
through the community, and our feel- 
ings are going to be torn and our nerves 
made raw.” 

This was to the intellectual leaders of 
the land, the heads of our great institu- 
tions of learning, who, at the time, felt 
particularly helpless as they were too old 
to fight and did not know how to make 
munitions. It carried conviction beyond 
the mood of May, 1917, when we still 
thought we might have to send only a 
few regiments to show the flag in France 
and the gesture of our power in the bal- 
ance against Germany might bring her 
to terms. 

Meanwhile, the British and American 
navies had safeguarded us from the 
tragedy of a torpedoed troop transport. 
But, as our divisions continued to de- 
part for “over there,” we knew, after 
Caporetto, that we should have battle 
losses. In the winter of 1917-18 our feel- 
ings were being torn and our nerves 
touching the raw. A rigid discipline was 
upon civilians as well as upon soldiers 
and sailors, and the most settled and 
secure of us were being taken out of our 
habits. We looked for national leading 
to the President. His County Antrim 
jaw was still more firmly set in his mes- 
sage to Congress on December 4, 1917: 

“Eight months have elapsed since I 
last had the honor of addressing you. 
They have been months crowded with 
events of immense and grave significance 
tous. . . . I shall not go back to debate 
the causes of the war. The intolerable 
wrongs done and planned against us by 
the sinister masters of Germany have 
long since become too grossly obvious 
and odious to every true American to 
need to be rehearsed. . As a nation 
we are united in spirit and intention. I 
pay little heed to those who tell me 
otherwise. I hear the voices of dissent— 
who does not? I hear the criticism and 
the clamor of the noisily thoughtless and 
troublesome. I also see men here and 
there flinging themselves in impotent dis- 
loyalty against the calm and indomit- 
able power of the nation. I hear men 
debate peace who understand neither its 
end nor the way in which we may obtain 
it with uplifted eyes and unbroken 
spirits. 

“But I know that none of these speaks 
for the nation. They do not touch the 
heart of any- (Continued on page 58) 
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thing. They may safely be left to strut 
their uneasy hour and be forgotten. : 
Our present and immediate task is to 
win the war, and nothing shall turn us 
aside from it until it is accomplished 
Every power and resource we possess, 
whether of men, of money or material, 
is being devoted and will continue to be 
devoted to that purpose until it is 
achieved. Those who desire to bring 
about peace before that purpose is 
achieved, I counsel to carry their voices 
elsewhere. We will not entertain it.” 

That appeal touched many angles of 
opinion, plugged many holes of dissent. 
His pacific followers had the urgent 
necessity pictured by their own leader; 
his political opponents who had depre- 
cated his pacifism were fed the red meat 
of combat which they craved. The dar- 
ing ascent of the heights of Caporetto 
by German divisions had dismissed 
another diplomatic hope. Wilson called 
for a declaration of war against Austria- 
Hungary, whose military morale was re- 
covered now that her victorious troops 
were on the banks of the Piave 

The question of how we were to bring 
all our resources and power to bear on 
the enemy was becoming more acute 
every day as our spirit became more 
united and better educated in military 
realities. It required more imagination 
for G. H. Q. in France to realize the 
situation at home than for the people at 
home to realize the situation abroad. 
For the minds of the people at home 
were set on the front as the goal and 
responsive to all the repercussions from 


Europe in affecting their daily lives. 
Europe, which had been so remote, now 
became integrally intimate. Our for- 


tunes, our comforts, our national future, 
were being settled three thousand miles 
away. 

We saw England as grim in winter 
fog. Her people were on a strict food 
ration under police surveillance to save 
tonnage for war supplies. Her women 
and children, too, were doing farm labor, 
taking the places of the men at the front. 
Her statesmen were reassuring the pub- 
lic with reports of larger grain reserves 
than a year ago and of the immense in- 
crease of acreage under cultivation. In 
France rationing was related to morale 
It must not be very severe. Food 
was not the principal concern of Luden- 
dorff as he trained and mobilized his 
armies for the spring drive. It was more 
men, more guns, more killing and de- 
stroying power 

Our rationing was voluntary, saving 
our administration from the unpopular 
business of police regulations and 
queues waiting in line with their food 
cards. Voluntary dieting was one way 
for every American to do his bit, a re- 
lease from the sense of helplessness ‘ur 
many individuals. While we spared gas- 
oline for our cars, we were now having 
meatless days and turning to warbread 
It was all good war psychology. There 
was ample food at home. and the thought 











that we were economizing to feed our 
Allies strengthened the fellowship oi 
sacrifice in all things for the common 
cause. Hoover was the War’s master 
propagandist. He stood for the relief of 
famine, and when he said “food would 
win the war,” our public believed in 
him, which was good statesmanship in 
the early period. 

We had come to a sterner period. We 
were learning that sea distances were not 
the only limiting distances. England’s 
advantage in bringing her force to bear 
was not alone in the narrow space of the 
Channel. Her forty million people were 
on a little island. Our one hundred mil- 
lion were spread from coast to coast be- 
tween the Canadian and Mexican bor- 
ders. Her coal mines, her steel plants, 
all her munition works, her camps, were 
much nearer the seacoast than ours, 
nearer the mouth of the shorter funnel 
which fed the rapacious hopper of war. 
Steel billets had to be transported far- 
ther to the rifle and gun maker in Amer- 
ica than a new rifle from an English 
factory to the front. Our grain had to 
go a thousand or two thousand miles be- 
fore it was at a port for transport to 
Europe. England’s labor was in a con- 
gested area, quickly moved from one 
munition works to another. 

Her railroad system pointed toward 
the many ports of a seabound country, 
dependent upon overseas trade. Our rail- 
roads were already stretched to capac- 
ity before we were in the War and 
calling for more equipment. Many of 
our railroad equipment plants were 
transformed into munition plants. Our 
labor, which was usually occupied in 
maintenance, was building spur tracks, 
being alienated by the draft, and muni- 
tion work at high wages, or sent to 
France to serve the railroad system of 
the A. E. F. 

There were not enough freight cars to 
keep up with the transport of war mate- 
rial to the factories and the coast. 
Troops must not only be moved from 
home to camps and then from camps to 
the coast, but back and forth between 
camps. That new master, “military 
necessity,” had become a nation’s train- 
dispatcher. An army order called for 
many unexpected routings of what would 
have been called “excursions” in peace 
Special units mobilized in one place were 
dispatched to other camps for further 
training, as new aviation fields and train- 
ing centers were established. Large num- 
bers of men were sent from the wintry 
North to camps vacated in the warmer 
South by departing divisions. And the 
divisions from the South waited, as 
pawns of “military necessity,” in chilly 
Northern camps for troop ships delayed 
by storms or slow disembarkation “over 
there.” 

The location of all manner of new en- 
terprises, as well as camps, meant of 
itself much switching and disarrange- 
ment of the peace transport system. In 
nine months the enormous and discon- 
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~~ demands had greatly depreciated 
rolling stock, which had not been kept 
up since the World War began by peace- 
time renewals and repairs. Poor main- 
tenance and undermanning led to ineffi- 
ciency. A railroad that was not in run- 
down condition had lost caste. Railroad 
men were proud of what they had ac- 
complished with engines and cars that 
ought to be in the repair shops or the 
scrap heap. 

Therefore, in face of the winter crisis 
and the call for the twenty-four division 
plan, War Department plans had been 
disrupted by the inadequacy of home 
transport. The munition plants had a 
reason for delay in keeping contracts 
because raw material did not arrive on 
time; and the General Staff reason for 
delay in meeting A. E. F. requisitions. 

It had been proposed at the outset of 
the War that the Government should 
take over the railroads, but the railroads 
had accomplished remarkable co-opera- 
tion by voluntary action which railroad 
experts thought was sound for the first 
stage, though they now understood we 
had reached another stage. At first 
Washington was testing public opinion 
in suggesting a limited control. The re- 
sponse was in the temper of the hour. 
The people were ready for the war time 
measure which pooled all the railroads 
to be run as if they were a single system. 
No dissent arose from stockholders and 
managers of railroads which had to share 
| valuable terminals with competitors that 
had none or inferior ones in the great 
cities. Evolution had brought us one 
more dictatorship. Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo, of the many jobs, 
had still another. He became the dic- 
tator of all the railroads of America. 

There was another shortage in the 
most vital material of all, which is 
another reason why life was not so pleas- 
ant at home or abroad. The nation 





which had formerly only worried about. 


the prices charged for fuel now worried 
about a sufficiency. In spite of all vur 
stores under the earth we had a coal 
famine. Such is human nature that the 
war dictator who enforces a schedule of 
rationing inevitably becomes a target, 
and Administrator Garfield had a “No” 
task which should have made him sym- 
pathetic with the Secretary of War. In 
the rich United States housewives were 
standing in line to get rations of coal 
just as they were in England and Ger- 
many for both food and coal. 

I was colder in a New York City 
hotel in the winter of 1917-18 than I 
had been in France. In Europe coal was 
selling for sixty, seventy, and eighty dol- 
lars a ton. France was calling for coal 
which England could not supply. If 
Italy did not have coal she might be 
forced out of the war. Lord Robert Ce- 
cil, British Minister of Blockade, thought 
a Shortage of coal had been one of the 
factors in Italy’s defeat by weakening 
her morale. The A. E. F. must have 
coal. Proclamations by Dr. Garfield 
were receiving as much headline space 
s Hoover’s or McAdoo’s, as he asked 
for “complete patriotic co-operation” in 
his system of rationing. He asked it in 
the name of our soldiers overseas, the 
= 


touchstone for all successful same: | 

“The main urgent thing to be done,” 
he said in his proclamation of January 
18, 1918, “is to send to the American 
forces abroad and to the Allies the food 
and war supplies which they vitally 
need. War munitions, food, manufac- 
tured articles of every description, lie 
at our Atlantic ports in tens of thousands 
of tons, while literally hundreds of ships, 
waiting loaded with war goods for our 
men and the Allies, cannot take the 
seas because their bunkers are empty of 
coal. The coal to send them on their 
way is waiting behind the congested 
freight that has jammed all terminals.” 

The railroads must first have coal to 
carry material to the munitions plants, 
and the munitions plants must have coal 
to go on manufacturing. The soldiers 
must have it in their cantonments or 
freeze. The wheels of industry, except 
those propelled by oil or water power, 
must have coal. As a public slogan coal 
now outranked food as the means of 
winning the War. 

Providence was not on our side in 
providing an open winter. The weather 
was in a war mood. In regions where it 
rarely touched zero the thermometer fre- 
quently registered below zero. The 
snows were heavy, and shoveling snow 
was in order for the soldiers at the can- 
tonments where drifts covered the drill 
grounds. When there was no coal for 
ships ready to clear for France, the rail- 
roads of the Eastern United States, fight- 
ing snow and ice, were almost paralyzed 
in the last days of January. Passenger 
trains between New York and Chicago 
and solid trains of supplies for the Allies 
were cancelled. Elsewhere, flood condi- 
tions were a menace, and production was 
stopped in several mines. Ships which 
waited for coal before they could leave 
port, when they had it, were held back 
by terrific storms. 

We were having workless as well as 
heatless and meatless days. There had 
been many kinds of holidays, but none 
so strange as that, when all industries 
were suspended for five days by Fuel 
Administrator Garfield, in order that the 
railroads might catch up with the trans- 
port of coal and supplies. It was reas- 
suring to learn in a cablegram from 
Pershing that the soldiers of the A. E. F., 
as well as of our cantonments, had food 
enough. 

“This war is being fought in every 
factory, every workshop, every home in 
the country,” said Baker, “by those mar- 
velously subtle processes of modern 
scientific achievement by which we are 
all co-ordinated.” And again, at a meet- 
ing of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association in Washington, on December 
14, 1917 

“If I had some subtle and instanta- 
neous way of using efficiently all of the 
good will and willingness to help that 
there is in America, the world could not 
stand against her five minutes. Facing 
the fact that it takes some time to order 
the process by which so much willing- 
ness and good will can be used—that is 
the difficult part of this situation, and 
yet that is one of the prices we pay 


for democracy. (Continued on page 60) | 
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When Mr. 


Baker Made War 


(Continued from page 59) 


“It is perfectly possible to have an 
ordered and regimented society in which 
each person will have in his pocket a 
card and upon that card directions as to 
how he is to act under all sorts and con- 
ditions of circumstances, and when a 
national emergency arises to have the 
public authority telegraphed abroad, 
‘Everybody act according to Rule 13.’ 
It would be possible to fix by congres- 
sional enactment a particular breakfast 
hour for the human race and prescribe 
their conduct for every five minutes of 
the rest of the day; and in certain forms 
of government that is more or less pop- 
ular amusement. 

“But one of the characteristics of 
democracy is that it does not proceed 
that way. It scatters its people; it allows 
them to go about here and there, seeking 
by individual inspiration and unguided 
effort to find the avenue of their own 
highest opportunity and enjoyment. All 
are busy about their own concerns, and 
then, when the national emergency 
comes, there is no Rule 13. Everybody 
has to ask somebody else, ‘Well, what 
are you going to do? What do you think 
I can do?’” 

Our people were beginning to under- 
stand the necessity of Rule 13 and that 
everyone should do what his card told 
him to do. Fewer women were asking 
where and how they might serve. They 
were driving motor cars and taking 
men’s places in the factories and stores, 
as well as on the farms. 

Baker made this statement in the same 
speech: 

“IT have made no careful search of my 
own mind on the subject, but I think Iam 
prepared to say that, if all the women 
in America were to stop tonight doing 
the things they are doing, and making 
the sacrifices and contributions they are 
making toward the conduct of the war. 
we would have to withdraw from the 
war. We would at least have to with- 
draw until we could bring about the 
entire reorganization of our social and 
industrial structure.” 

Allied censorship was keeping from 
their publics and armies the astounding 
fact that the American industrial titan 
was crippled, but it was the cause of 
grave solicitude among the Allied states- 
men who had discouraging reports of our 
situation. In the morning papers our 
public had reason for optimism one day 
and for pessimism the next. The Ital- 
ians were reported to have gained ground 
in an attack, and to have lost another 
nine thousand prisoners. Winston 
Churchill said the situation of the Allies 
was perilous. Lloyd George, who knew 
that it was, had lost none of his facility 
for cheerful public statement. One morn- 
ing we were aghast at a horror that had 
an aspect more terrible than battle 
losses. T. N. T. had become the very 
symbol of concentrated material power 
in the depth charges against submarines, 
in aerial bombs, in the shells that shat- 
tered trenches and laid villages in ruins 


A cargo of it in a French munition ship 
in Halifax, that busy war harbor, ex- 
ploded as one vast charge, wrecking 
ships and making a shambles of the dé- 
bris of buildings on shore. Our Red 
Cross had an emergency in relief nearer 
home than stricken Italy. And then out 
of the East came news that recalled the 
ancient crusades. This time the Richard 
Coeur de Lion was Allenby, released 
from the attrition of the Western front 
for a cavalryman’s paradise, as he led 
his British soldiers into Jerusalem. 

Sir Douglas Haig, commander-in-chief 
of the British army in France, in his 
report of summer operations, said: “The 
additional strength which the enemy can 
obtain from the events in Russia and 
Italy has already been discounted and 
the ultimate destruction of the enemy 
field forces brought perceptibly nearer.” 

Winter was always the period for 
peace talk in Berlin. Lord Lansdown: 
of the British House of Peers, had given 
it a lead this winter in his letter in late 
November suggesting a peace of con 
promise. The Germans chose the Christ- 
mas period as favoring propaganda for 
softening the enemy for Ludendorff’s 
coming blow on the Western front. The 
Berlin press was admitting the need of 
peace; the Kaiser was sending out feel- 
ers for a conference—when the Italians 
were so sore beset and America was 
storm-bound on the brink of shedding 
the blood of her youth. 

“Germany’s newest peace propaganda,’ 
said Baker in his weekly review of the 
military situation, “viewed as a forerun- 
ner to an offensive in the West, unless a 
German-made peace is accepted by the 
Allies and the United States, should not 
for a moment induce us to slacken our 
preparations for war. The Germans re- 
alize that within a short time our armies 
will form the principal body of fresh 
strategic reserves remaining available on 
the battle fields of Europe. Our armies 
constitute the reserve of victory.” 

Yet the peace talk persisted. Pres- 
ident Wilson met it with his “fourteen 
points,” which became the charter of 
Allied aims throughout the rest of the 
War until the Armistice. Upon the return 
of General Bliss from Europe, Baker had 
before him the report of his Chief of 
Staff, who had been over the Allied sit- 
uation for himself. It covered every 
point in Bliss’s thorough fashion and on 
its margins are written Baker's direc- 
tions as to action to be taken on each 
recommendation. The British Chief of 
Staff crossed to the British and French 
fronts frequently to keep in touch with 
the front. But in the seven days it took 
Bliss to cross the Atlantic conditions 
were changing in the play of Allied pol- 
itics and conflicting views as to where 
on the Western front the German blow 
would be struck 

Apprehension linked our suspense with 
that of the Allies. The early volunteers 
and the drafted men in our training 
camps, those “reserves of victory,” were 
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no longer wondering if they should see 
France, but when their turn to go would 
come. The question was if there would 
be enough of them and in time; if there 
were not, how long would the War last? 

The extra shipping for the twenty- 
four division program had not been 
forthcoming. England insisted that if 
she had it to spare she would not spare 
it until some definite understanding as 
to how our man-power was to be used 
came out of the negotiations between 
Pershing and the Allied commanders. 
The nation was gradually settling down 
to recognize that the two great essentials 
were man-power and shipping. Not coal, 
not food, not loans, but a “Bridge to 
France” had now become the slogan for 
a new national drive. The hand behind 
the rivet, joining the ship’s plates, be- 
came the heroic hand of industry. Hog 
Island was now far from a mad concep- 
tion of wild extravagance. Why had we 
been so long in starting it? Why had it 
been so slow in building? As significant 
in its place and time as the draft regis- 


harmful advice given than that which is 
helpful. For instance, our acquaintances 
or friends often advise us what medi- 
cines we should take for our ailments. 
More often than not, this advice is dan- 
gerous, for although well meant it comes 
from people unfit to give medical advice. 
Especially dangerous is advice from old- 
er people—often relatives, loving friends, 
or business associates—who think tradi- 
tionally in terms of past conditions, and 
advise us against newer, better methods, 
because these methods are different. 

On the other hand, the man who never 
takes advice, averages to live a less suc- 
cessful life and a shorter life. The reason 
for this is apparent: namely, that he 
does not profit by the experience of 
others, and therefore at best many of his 
experiments in living and doing are cost- 
ly and at times dangerous. 

I think we must conclude that advice 
is like medicine—good when given by 
straight-thinking experts, and not to be 
taken when given by people ignorant of 


and, according to Post Vice Commander 
Glenn S. Aston, proceeded to forget 
about their deed. Frank R. Kirk Post 
had done what a Legion national con- 
vention had recommended that all posts 
do and the knowledge of duty done was 
a sufficient reward. 

That deed was blessed by an aviator’s 
gratitude on a foggy and smoky day in 
the middle of this last winter. Captain 
Jack Morris, who flies regularly from 
Rodgers Field in Crafton, took off from 
Columbus, Ohio, with a passenger. When 
he approached the Crafton district his 
ceiling was only several hundred feet 
and there was absolutely no visibility. 
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tration day and the landing of our first 
contingent in France was the day when 
the first keel was laid at Hog Island. 
Speed the building of ships; speed the 
troops and supplies to “over there!” 
Our Navy had the great Leviathan 
with her first crowded passenger list in 
khaki on the way. Her deep draught 
brought a problem for Liverpool, while 
Brest was not ready for her yet. Other 
German liners had been also recondi- 
tioned and fitted out as transports. In 
December we had seven hundred and 
eighty-six thousand deadweight tons of 
troop and cargo ships in the service of 
the A. E. F. and we transported forty- 
nine thousand men. In January we had 
eight hundred and sixty-three thousand 
tons and had transported three thousand 
fewer men. Storms and delays account- 
ed for the decrease. At this rate we 
should not have half a million by the 
end of May. The crisis at home was 
mounting with that abroad—a crisis in 
the fortunes of the War Department. 
(To be continued) 


cAdvice 


(Continued from page 13) 


the subject—even when the motive be- 
hind that ignorance is love and sym- 
pathy. 

I remember that years ago, in a back 
country Chinese town, I took the advice 
of a wise official with whom I was stay- 
ing, when, just as I was opening the 
door, he warned me not to go out. He 
explained that a mad dog was running 
about the streets. And a few minutes 
later, a man who had not taken his 
advice was severely bitten by the dog. 

On the other hand, I have escaped 
money losses in many instances by not 
heeding the advice of well-meaning 
friends as to buying certain stocks. 
Then, too, I know I am better off for 
having rejected much well-intended busi- 
ness advice, especially advice against 
using newer and unusual methods in 
business. 

Finally, I think that I sometimes— 
my critics say “often’—do not take 
good advice because I am not wise 
enough to recognize that it is good. 
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He flew over the town for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, unable to locate his 
position. Then he flew over the long 
building of the Crafton Lumber & Supply 
Company and saw the name “Crafton” 
which the Legionnaires had painted upon 
it. He immediately got his bearings, 
located the Crafton field and landed his 
passenger safely. 

The post archives now contain a letter 
expressing Captain Morris’s apprecia- 
tion. Nothing ever looked better to him 
than the name on the roof, he said. 

Dalton (Massachusetts) Post also has 
the satisfaction of knowing that the air 
marker it paint- (Continued on page 62) 
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ed after it had helped its town obtain an 
aviation field was instrumental in saving 
lives. Post Commander Edward J. Nor- 
man, Jr., reports that this winter an air 
liner carrying mail and passengers from 
Newark, New Jersey, to Montreal, Can- 
ada, became hopelessly lost in fog after 
leaving New York. ‘ 

“The Berkshire Hills are treacherous 
for. aircraft,” wrote Commander Nor- 
man. “Far from his course, the air-mail 
pilot sighted our field and its marker and 
landed safely—on the only field marked 
in Berkshire County.” 

The National Americanism Commission 
of The American Legion will send to any 
post on application a 
bulletin on the pro- 
motion of air-landing 
fields by posts of The 
American Legion 


Invitation 
ORTLAND, Ore- 


gon, sends word 
it wants The Amer- 
ican Legion’s nation- 
al convention in 
1932 and it is going 
to Detroit this au- 
tumn to try to get 
it. The Pacific 
Northwest, with its rose gardens, big for- 
ests and distinctive scenery in general, 
has never been convention host although 
most other sections have had the honor. 

“Portland will present a certified 
check for $25,000 along with its formal 
invitation,” writes Carl R. Moser, Ad- 
jutant of the Department of Oregon 
“This was assured when Governor Ju- 
lius L. Meier signed an appropriation 
measure which was passed by the Ore- 
gon Legislature without a dissenting vote. 
The fund provided is the unexpended 
portion of the state educational aid fund 
voted for Oregon’s World War veterans 
just after the war.” 


Membership Gains 


ROUTH and depression have re- 

duced everything except debts — 
everything from the birth rate to income 
tax payments—but if reports from Legion 
departments in March meant anything the 
Legion’s national membership for 1931 
will greatly exceed the total for 1930 and 
may come close to a round million. 

On March 24th the Legion’s national 
membership, as shown by cards received 
by the Monthly, stood exactly 756,630. 
On that day the Legion had 71,120 more 
members than it had enrolled on the cor- 
responding date of the year before and 
only 131,124 fewer than were enrolled at 
the end of 1930 when the enrollment 
was 887,754. 

Porto Rico was leading all other de- 
partments in March, with 226 percent of 
its membership quota. Rhode Island 
was second to exceed its quota. Kansas 
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was third, with 20,815 members. Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Missouri, North Dako 
ta, Colorado, Michigan, Florida and 
Ohio also were over the top on March 
24th and others were near the top. 


Ohie Sons and Daughters 


HE Ohio Department in February 

began enrolling sons and daughters 
of Legionnaires in a new auxiliary or- 
ganization which it called Legion-Heirs 
Public and parochial schools co-operated 
with Legion posts in the enrollment and 
in many cities parades were held. The 
boys and girls of the new society wore 
ribbons which iden- 
tified them and were 
carried in buses and 
private automobiles 
to meeting places 
Children of service 
men not Legion- 
naires were accepted 
as provisional mem- 
bers, to gain full 
membership rights 
after their daddies 
had joined the Le- 
gion. All members 
were to receive a 
book explaining the 
purposes of the Le- 
gion and the new organization and 
membership certificate signed by John 
A. Elden, Department Commander. 


The Firin ig Line 


P-TO-DATE Daniel Boones and 

Davy Crocketts are thick in the 
Legion. In the Legion’s First National 
Postal Rifle Match five hundred teams 
took part in preliminary department try- 
outs and 189 teams entered the final 
matches on February 28th and March 
1st. The Paul V. McNutt Trophy was 
won by the team of Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, which also got first place last 
year in a national test match. The team 
of Frankford Post of Philadelphia won 
second place. 

Frank J. Schneller, of Neenah, Wis- 
consin, National Director of Marksman- 
ship, is anxious to line up all Le- 
gionnaires who will attend the national 
matches at Camp Perry the last two 
weeks in August and the first two weeks 
in September. Twenty-three department 
teams competed for the Milton J. Fore- 
man Trophy in the national matches at 
Camp Perry last autumn. 

The National Legion Team had the 
highest civilian team score at Camp 
Perry last autumn. Director Schneller 
hopes it will win first place again this 
autumn. He has prepared a bulletin giv- 
ing information on this team, on the 
Fidac international match, the junior 
marksmanship program and formation of 
new Legion rifle clubs. National Head- 
quarters will send the bulletin upon re- 
quest. 
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THE UNFINISHED BATTLE 


—_ Service Officer for detailed information on aan to rights or bendfits covered 


in this department If he cannot answer your 


your Department Service Officer can Write to your Depart 


question, 
ment Service Officer or to the Regional Office of the Veterans Bureau in your State on matters connected with 


uncomplicated daims 


orroutine activities If unable to obtain service locally orin your State. address communi- 


cations to National Rehabilitation Committee. The American Legion. 710 Bond Building Washington. D.C. 


6 ors million or more poppies will be 
sold by The American Legion Auxil- 
iary this month, most of them on May 
23d, the Saturday before Memorial Day. 
On that day 100,000 Auxiliares will 
work from dawn until dusk selling the 
little paper flowers which disabled men 
have been making for many months in 
hospitals and special workshops. Each 
of the sellers is a voluntary worker. The 
money—a million dollars it will total— 
will be used to finance Legion and Auxil- 
iary relief work and most of it will re- 
main in the cities and towns where the 
poppies are sold. 

This year the Auxiliary’s poppy work- 
shops have been unusually busy because 
the depression has hit the disabled man 
first. The poppy-makers receive a penny 
for each poppy. Three hundred is about 
all a reasonably active hospital patient 
can make in one day without fatigue, so 
most workshops set this figure as a limit. 
Some men, weak from long illness, can 
make only half that many. Poppies are 
being manufactured this year in thirty- 
one States, the other States obtaining 
their poppies from them. 

All poppies sold by the Auxiliary bear 
on a paper sticker the names of the Le- 
gion and Auxiliary, and this sticker is 
the buyer’s guaraniee that the flower 
was made by a needy, disabled veteran 
and that all the money paid for it will 
be used for the relief of the war’s liv- 
ing victims. 


Te CORRECT the wrong impression 
that a large construction force is 
already at work or is now being organ- 
ized at Hoover Dam (Boulder Dam), 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion issued a statement urging that no 
workers journey to the dam site or Las 
Vegas, Nevada, before communicating 
with the Public Employment Service at 
Las Vegas. This employment service has 
been established jointly by the Govern- 
ment and the State of Nevada and will 
give information on prospects of getting 
jobs. Only small preliminary works are 


now under way. 


OLDERS of United States Govern- 
ment Life Insurance policies are 
being pleasantly surprised as they re- 
ceive dividend checks for 1931 and dis- 
cover that the amounts of the dividends 





are substantially greater than in previ- 
ous years. George E. Ijams, director of 
the Veterans Bureau, has announced that 
this year dividends will be $900,000 
more than the amount allotted in 1930. 
The total amount will be $8,200,000. 
“The increase in dividends was made 
possible by the satisfactory experience 
of Government Life Insurance in 1930,” 
Director Ijams said. “It indicates the 
healthy condition of the Government 
Life Insurance Fund. Considering the 
benefits granted, the premium rates 





charged by the Government afford pro- 
tection at a low cost. This cost is further 
reduced by the dividends.” 

Despite the fact that the National Re- 
habilitation Committee of The American 
Legion has been carrying on a continu- 
ous campaign to acquaint service men 
with their insurance rights, the commit- 
tee finds that a surprising percentage of 
service men outside the Legion do not 
realize that Government insurance is still 
obtainable. The committee urges that 
all posts take steps to acquaint their 
own members and, through newspapers 
and radio stations, outside service men 
with the fact that veterans in good 
health may obtain upon application poli- 
cies of seven standard forms—ordinary 
life, 20-payment life, 30-payment life, 
20-year endowment, 30-year endowment, 
endowment at age 62 and 5-year con- 
vertible term. Policies may be obtained 
in amounts from $1,000 to $10,000 in 
multiples of $500. Any office of the 
Veterans Bureau will furnish upon re- 
quest proper forms, rates and instruc- 
tions and will conduct without cost, 
when feasible, the necessary physical ex- 
amination. 

An important improvement in the 
Government’s service to its policy hold- 
ers was made two years ago when re- 
gional offices of the Bureau in each 
State were directed to receive payments 
of premiums and conduct other busi- 
ness which had formerly been handled 
in the central office of the Bureau in 
Washington. Later, all regional offices 
were authorized to make loans to policy 
holders, thus reducing considerably the 
time and formality involved in getting 
a loan on a government insurance policy. 


ULY 3, 1031, is an important date to 
veterans who claim insurance bene- 

fits because of permanent and total dis- 
ability. On that date under present law 
the right generally to bring suit expires 
if permanent and total disability is 
claimed to have existed before July 3, 
1925. 

Before suit may be filed a claim for 
insurance must be denied by the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans Affairs. The Bureau 
has established a new board in the cen- 
tral office at Washington which passes 
originally upon claims for insurance. 
Many claims are being allowed by this 
board, making it unnecessary for the 
claimant to file suit. 

If a veteran files claim for insurance 
before July 3, 1931, and the claim is 
thereafter denied, a special provision of 
the law permits him to file suit after he 
receives notice of the denial. This spe- 
cial extension of time will be equal to the 
period elapsing between filing of claim 
and July 3, 1931. For example, if a 
claim is filed on June 1, 1931, with no- 
tice of denial reaching the veteran Sep- 
tember 1,1931, (Continued on page 64) 
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In Your Own Cash 
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Put yourself in busi- 
ness with your bonus 
money —here’s your 
big opportunity to 
start in spare time and 
make good money 
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‘round business that me 
pays good CASH PROF- 
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FOLEY “cn: 

.* J 
Files All Saws Automatically 
It’s easy work to turn out perfectly filed saws on the 
Foley. They cut better, faster, cleaner, truer and stay 
sharp longer than hand filed saws. 94¢ CLEAR 


ROFIT out of every dollar. 


FREE Plan Starts You 


Start in spare time at home, and you will soon he 
able to build up a fine paying business. NO CAN- 
Pian tells you how to get the busi- 


VASSING, Free 
Write for 


ness, NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY, 
Free Plan and Details NOW! 


Foley Manufacturing Co. 


1541 Foley Bidg., 11 Main St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Right now—Today— decide to get out of 
the small pay class. I'll train you here In 
my in 12 weeks on real electrical 
machinery for jobs leading to salaries of $60 
week and up. No books — ne lessons 







Feat as e today for you 
Paulina $t., Dept. 61-04. 
fee tte 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, H.C.Lewis, Pres. 
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No obligation. 
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2000 illustrations — Dia- 
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Credit House in the World. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


Dept. N-36, 30 N. State St. 
Chicago, III. 




















SIDE-STEP COMPETITION 
Sell this new, low priecd 
method of duplicating 
cards, menus, invita- 
tions, notices, sales, 
programs, announce- 
ments. Does the work of 
club. secretaries, teach- 
ers and business men 
like magic. Send for de- 
seriptive circular and 
learn how it sells on 
sight. No investment 
no waiting for profits. 
get more territory. 
EVERY CLUB SHOP AND SCHOOL 
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DON'T THROW AWAY THAT COAT AND VEST! 
Save $15 or more! Let us match your coat and 
vest with new trousers tailored to your meas- 
ure. Save the price of a new suit. (Average 
price $8.50.) Over 100,000 patterns. Mail 
sample of suit, or your vest which will be re- 
turned with FREE Sample for your approval, 


= MATCH PANTS CO. .ittic 
20 W. Jackson Bivd. Dept.B11 Chicago 





CHEMISTRY 


Complete, practical home- guty 
courses prepared by some of the 
best-known chemists in this 
country, sacladies 
ALLEN Rocers, 

MS., Ph. oe Sy 
epartment of In- 
= dustrial Chemist 

Pratt Institute; 

M. Totman, Ph.D., 
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Unite Chemical 
~ and Organic Prod- 
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suit may be filed at any time up to Octo- 
ber 3, 1931. The claim for insurance 
should be presented to the nearest re- 
gional office of the Veterans Bureau for 
consideration. 

It must be borne in mind that only 
those veterans who can establish that 
they were permanently and totally dis- 
abled at a time when their insurance 
was in force will be entitled to insurance 
benefits. A complete definition of total 
and permanent disability, as expressed 
by the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, was published on page 63 of 
the Monthly for March, 1931. 


HE Veterans Bureau some months 

from now will turn out a book which 
will probably join the ranks of best sel- 
lers. In a single volume will appear a 
“codification of all federal laws relating 
to the veterans of our various wars,” to- 
gether with “appropriate explanatory 
notes and annotations, headings, refer- 
ence tables and indices.” 

John Thomas Taylor, vice-chairman 
of the National Legislative Committee, 
reports that the Senate authorized the 
book on January 24th by passing a reso- 
lution introduced by Senator Norris of 
Nebraska. Rex A. Bagley of Chris Han- 
sen Post of McCook, Nebraska, says his 
outfit requested Senator Norris to intro- 
duce the resolution and has asked to ob- 
tain the first copy of the book for exhi- 
bition at the Nebraska Department’s 
1931 convention. The date of publica- 
tion will not be known for some months 
but will be announced in the Monthly. 


HILE we are unable to conduct a 
general missing persons column, we 
stand ready to assist in locating men 
whose statements are required in sup- 
port of various claims. Queries and re- 
sponses should be directed to the 
Legion’s National Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee, 600 Bond Building, Washington, 
D.C. The committee wants information 
in the following cases: 
30TH INF., Co. L, THirp Div.—Statements 


from Capt. E. D. Rorr, Sgts. Mickey LANA- 
HAM and CHASE in support of claim of Rich- 


ard F. Venters, shell-shocked Oct. 4, 1918, in 
Meuse-Argonne sector. 
52p Inr., Co. M, SixtH Div.—Former mem- 


Ga., in May, 1918, who 
by Harrison B. 
rope. 


bers at Camp Forrest, 
remember injuries sustained 
GREEN when he fell over tent 

156TH INF., Co. G, 39TH Div.—Former mem- 
bers later transferred to Co. B, 355th Inf., 89th 
Div., who remember E. A. RosICHEAUX, who 
was treated for flu in French barn, Sept., 1918. 
Especially ist Lt. Lewis and Ist Sgt. 
HUCKERBAY. 

358TH FIELD 
members who 
tained by William 
Antonio, Tex. 

Tuirp Co., C. A. C.—Men who remember 
R. M. (Windy) Bavr being hit on head with 
sledge hammer by man named BARKER while 
oe mortar guns at Fort Hancock, 

J., during summer of 1917. 

359TH SuP. Co.—Affidavit from Maj. Frank 
W. Van Kirk in support of claim of Marion 
A. CLARK because of injuries to head at Banthe- 
ville, France, Oct. 27 or 28, 1918. Also men 
who remember treating him at first-aid station, 
Third Bn. dressing station, Madeleine Farm, 
for fractured arm. Injured while hauling sup- 
plies for 359th Sup. Co. 

60TH Inr., Co. M, Firtn Div. 


Former 
sus- 
San 


90TH Div.- 
fractured knee 
Ray while at 


Hosp., 
remember 
Earl 


Men who re- 
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The Unfinished Battle 


(Continued from page 63) 


member severe injury to ex-Cook Henry 
Empie of Co. G, when loaded ammunition 
wagon fell on him in France. 

496TH AND 497TH AERO SQpRNS.—Statements 
from Sgts. Fred SMITH and RICHEY, and Ralph 
G. Davis, who remember Charles A. ELLis 
while stationed at Beaumont Barracks, Tours, 
France. 

Parris Istanp, 8S. C.—Statement from foot 
specialist (about six feet tall, 175 pounds, aged 
about 40 to 45) at Parris Island, June or July, 


1918, in connection with disability claim of 
Charles P. CRAMER. 
128TH ENcrs., Co. B—Statements from for- 





mer comrades, particularly 2d Lt. R. W. 
Younc, who remember disability to Horac 
Levi LAWSON contracted at Issoudun and Dis- 
trict of Paris. Patient in Base Hosp. No. 57. 

327TH M. G. BN., Cos. C. AND D—Former 
members, including William VARBUBA and 
Frank Rossi, who served with these com- 
panies in Camp Wheeler at Macon, Ga., in 
1917-18, and in Mayet, Vernile and Allison, 
France, or the Belgian Camp at Le Mans in 
1918-19, who remember Sidney Hart. 

BAKERY Co. 391, Q. M. C.—Statement from 
former Set. Harry H. Wetts (or Fred E. 
WELLS) in support of claim of Lucien L. 
HUFFINE. 

121st Encrs. 
and B who remember former Sgt. 


A. KENNEDY. 

313TH M. G. BN., Co. C—Affidavits from for- 
mer members, including Capt. HAMILTON, 
Capt. Stopparp, Lt. LINEHAUSER and Ist Set. 
Frank Fee, in support of disability claim of 
former Pvt. Thos. H. McGrew. 

STARTIN, Rex—Information wanted regard- 
ing whereabouts of this man who enlisted in 
Army at Tombstone, Ariz., Feb. 5, 1918, and 
was discharged at Ft. Riley, Ks., June 26, 
1918. Disappeared in 1926 from Ukiah, Calif., 


Former members of Cos. A 
Icl William 


leaving wife and child. Was in bad physical 
and mental condition. 

BAKERY Cos. 9, 304 AND 305—Statements 
from former officers and men, Dijon, France. 


March-April, 1918, who remember former Set. 
Dean D. WHITNEY of Co. L, 23d Inf., Second 
Div., killed in action in Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sive about Nov. 1, 1918. Widow who is re- 
ceiving benefits from $2,000 War Risk Insur- 
ance policy wants to establish fact that late 
husband applied for additional $8,000 insur- 
ance while in Dijon where he was detailed with 
bakery companies. 

CALLAHAN, Edward J.—Information wanted 
regarding whereabouts of this man who served 
as private in Coast Artillery Corps from July 
7, 1918, to Dec. 21, 1918. Age, 44 years; born 
in Roslindale, Mass. Blue eyes, gray hair, very 
bald, all upper teeth extracted, ruddy complex- 
ion, 5 ft. 6% in. tall. Very shy. Has clerked 
in store, worked for gas company and did 
cloth cutting for clothing firm. Missing thre 
years. Mother anxious to find him. 

MARE ISLAND Navy Yb., Calif. 
from former comrades who remember explo- 
sion of black powder magazine at yards. July 
9, 1917, and recall William George STEWART 
of seaman guard from Yerba Buena (Goat) 
Island who was there at time with severe cas 
of mumps. Stewart was quartered in tents 
below nurses’ home, July 3-24, 1917, and went 
across draw to hospital for treatment of ears 
and eyes after explosion. Doctor who treated 
him was civilian specialist from Vallejo. or 
San Francisco, Calif., who visited island three 
times weekly. 

Base Hosp. No. 42, France—Statements 
from former doctors, men and nurses, par- 
ticularly Helen B. McCherry, in support of 
claim of John ADAIR, treated for gas and 
double pneumonia from Sept. 2 to Nov. 13, 
1918. 

AMERICAN Rep Cross MILITARY Hosp. No. 6 
Bellevue, Siene-ct-Oise, France—Former per- 
sonnel, including nurses, and patients who re- 
member Placide Ropricvez, sgt., Co. B, Fifth 
M. G. Bn., Second Div., who was gas patient 
in October, 1918, are requested to assist. Plans 
of hospital wanted also. 

8373p INF., M. G. Co.—Former members who 
recall Albert A. BERNARDINI, supply sergeant 
and machine gun instructor at Camp Los Casas 
in Porto Rico during 1918, and remember his 
fall from a service horse. Bernardini, now 
totally disabled, requires affidavits in support 
of claim. 

310TH F. A., Brry. E—Former members who 


Affidavit 


remember LeRoy Joseph MARTEL, can assist 
him in establishing disability claim. 
First Div. AMMUNITION Trn., Co. A—For- 


especially Pvt. John RUFFNER 
Sucu, who remember that 
James F. BuTLER was sent to a hospital 
France, Sept. 6, 1918. Also men of Camp 
Headquarters, Camp Sherman, Ohio, Feb. 25 
1919, to Feb. 9, 1928. 


mer members, 
and Cpl. Harry 


ad 
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MEMORIAL 





HE fitting observance of Memo- 
rial Day is a duty which your 
community rightfully looks to your 
Post to fulfill. The 1931 Emblem cata- 
logue illustrates ond describes Post 
banners, caps, arm bands and, in 
fact, everything which your Post 
will require in fittingly observing 
Memorial Day. This interesting 
booklet, which is beautifully illus- 
trated in colors, is the one and only 
catalogue of official Americian 
Legion supplies. Your copy is ready 
to mail. Write for it today. It's free 
to Legionnaires—and no obligation. 


DAY 


SE ee ee 





The American Legion 
Emblem Division 

777 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Please rush, without 
obligation, my free copy of the 1931 
American Legion Emblem Catalog 


NAME 

STREET 

CiTy STATE 

lam a member of Post No Dept. of 





I've ridden the Western Plains 


—says Chesterfield 


ye youll meet me in the thick of a Broadway crowd” 
But 


It’s a far cry from the cow country to Broadway. 
what it takes to make the broncho buster “open up” about 
his cigarette is exactly what you want in your smoke. Good 
taste! And that’s first of all tobacco quality. What you taste 
in Chesterfield is riper, better tobaccos—not another thing 
—blended and “‘cross-blended” to fragrant, satisfying mildness! 


nett 


They satisfy 
— that’s why! 


© 1931, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co, 





